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EDITORIAL 


Sue Paxman 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


On a clear, cold mid-January night in 
1991, I stood with a group of my dearest friends 
and sisters on a comer of the Boston Common, 
the site of many of America’s struggles for 
freedom and peace. Surrounded by symbols and 
reminders of these struggles, we held candles and 
prayed that January 15 would not mean war in the 
Middle East. 

As we stamped our feet and tried to 
warm our hands by our candles’ glow, we talked 
about the message that we were trying to send to 
the men who would make the decision that would 
affect so many lives. When we began, we felt 
powerful, energized. The night air crackled with 
our optimism. We were doing something. 

Then we were doing nothing. The cold 
was doing all the work, trying to convince us to 
go home. It seemed that the men who were 
supposed to organize our prayer vigil had begun 
arguing among themselves the minute the 
television cameras arrived. Their disarray was 
contagious as they tried to decide who would act 
as spokesman and who would get the credit for 
organizing Boston’s participation in the national 
effort to achieve peace. We were all disappointed 
when a large group gathered in a church across 
the Common decided not to join us because of the 
cold. 

And if all that wasn’t discouraging 
enough, stories passed from group to group of 
incredible confrontations that had taken place at 
the national organizational meetings—ales of 
groups walking out when their ideas were not 
accepted, shouting matches as individuals tried to 
maintain or take control, opportunities being lost 
because the group could not decide how to coor- 
dinate the efforts for peace that were springing up 
around the country. The competition for control 
at both the national and local level became too 
much for some of us to bear. Why was it that 
even those who were supposed to be advocating 
for peaceful solutions were locked in heated con- 
frontations? 


The longer we stood, the colder and the 
more disheartened we became. Not even here could 
our voices be heard. The same competitive deluge 
that threatened to wipe out the Middle East was 
threatening to wash away our candlelit prayers. 

For weeks preceding that night in mid- 
January, many of us had expressed our dissatisfac- 
tion with the way governmental decisionmakers 
went about their business. Where were the 
women’s voices? Would a committee with women 
members send anyone’s children to die in battle 
against anyone else’s children? Would women’s 
world views make a difference when choosing 
between economic and military sanctions to 
challenge a despot? Would women leaders face 
down other women leaders in a global reenactment 
of High Noon? None of us knew the answers, but 
we did know that, at least in this conflict, we 
wouldn't have a chance to find out. 

Three days after the bombing began, I 
tumed off CNN, turned on the VCR, and began 
watching Esther Williams movies. I suppose this 
was the equivalent of my saying, “You wouldn't let 
me help choose the game; so, I’m not going to 
play.” Somehow, Esther gliding through her water 
ballets in the incredible bathing suits I remembered 
from my paper-doll days offset the terror of the 
technologically choreographed diving missions 
being shown elsewhere on my television. 

Over a year has gone by now and some 
healing and restoration of hope has taken place for 
most of us, but much remains to be done. In this 
issue of Exponent II, we offer the responses we 
received from some of our readers to aid in that 
process. How we feel about waging war and 
pursuing peace, defending our country and our 
freedom, and protecting the rights of others around 
the world varies widely. And that variety needs to 
be heard—in Exponent II, in state and national 
legislative committees, and in the war strategy 
rooms deep in the Pentagon. 

Maybe then next time our voices will make 
a difference. 











eee ee 


Maren Zaro 
Snohomish, Washington 





Author's Note: Although I look forward to and enjoy 
Exponent II very much, I’ ve never written to you 
before. When you solicited personal writings about 
the war, I knew my turn to share had come. 


I do not understand, really 

cannot fathom 

bombs that look like children’s toys 
mines with cute names that make 

a fine red mist upon the sand. 

My mind will not wrap 

itself around such terrible things. 

It refuses, 

I refuse. 


Why do her eyes’ tears 

his heart’s breaking 

not count? I know 

if the world were flipped 
tured inside-out and 

over and through 

My eyes’ tears would be unseen 
my heart’s breaking unfelt 
my children’s lives uncounted 
my voice tom from my throat 
in endless grieving 


and never heard. 


This is the meaning of that terrible word: WAR 
This is what shimmers, ghastly, 
between us 

without form, but empowered 

by our prejudice 

by our fear. 

It is inert 

without memory; 

our acknowledgement 

shapes the unshapeable - 
counts the uncounted 


records all mothers’ grief 


and, beginning quietly, 
speaks the unspeakable 


and silences the victor’s cheers. 


If | am deaf to the mothers 

blind to the fathers 

I give power to evil. 

If I do not name it 

it will come again and again, to all of us— 


and it will come 
tome. * 





The Satanic “Versus”: Thoughts On the Latest and Continuing Wars 


While waiting for some slow judges at the 
Columbus North Stake Roadshow last spring, the 
emcee for the evening stalled for time by recruiting 
some of the youth to come on stage and tell jokes. 
“Keep it clean, guys,” he warned. I cringed anyway 
in anticipation. Sure enough, the second joke was a 
“beat the Iraqis’ butts” witticism; the third, a crude 
comparison between Scud missiles and Iraqi women. 
I left the gymnasium at that point, reluctant to sample 
any more “clean” humor. 

Beyond the obvious horrors of war, one 
consequence of battle has always been the dehumani- 
zation of the enemy, the “we're better than they are” 
mentality. It’s hard to pull the trigger when you 
know there’s another human being—father, mother, 
brother, or sister—in your line of fire. Better to 
reduce them to stereotypes; it’s easier to hita 
cardboard figure. When it’s “us versus them," the 
people on the “them” side must be as different as 
possible. 

Nearly 100% of the front porches in our 
neighborhood boasted American flags during the 
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Kathryn E. Dawson 
Columbus, Ohio 


height of the Middle East conflict. Yellow ribbons 
were abundant, radios tumed on at work not unusual, 
and one Columbus radio station played the “Star 
Spangled Banner” at noon every day. It’s probably 
blasphemy to admit, but I did not stay home to watch 
CNN on January 16; I went shopping and had free 
reign in the deserted grocery and video stores. I did 
not purchase a “These Colors Don’t Run” T-shirt. My 
children were exasperated when I frowned on “Sad- 
dam” jokes in the house. I did pore over the casualties 
list, hoping none of my friends had made headlines. 
None did, but I still felt bad as I saw the numbers on 
both sides and translated the statistics to numbers of 
moumers. 

Patriotism has always created a feeling of 
uneasiness in me. The problem with saying, “Hooray 
for the U.S.A.” is that the phrase that follows, whether 
spoken or unspoken, is often “We're #1!” Thus, 
patriotism begins to resemble a high school football 
game where opposing schools cheer loudly and taunt 
each other. It can be exciting meshing together as a 
group, but if the bonding occurs solely because the 





group wants to “kick butt,” watch out. So far, 
nothing has contradicted my intuition that the current 
“God Bless America” fervor shares many attributes 
with a thinly disguised lynching mob. 

I have spent my life thus far trying to 
minimize differences between groups of people and 
trying to keep myself and family from developing 
long-lasting prejudices. This war makes my cam- 
paign more difficult, and at present, I feel discour- 
aged. Maybe it’s merely that I am more attuned to it 
lately, but it does seem to me that racial tension is 
increasing rather than going away, that men and 
women are not making much progress in merging. 

To reiterate that war is hell seems ludicrous 
in this journal. I can’t imagine too many readers of 
Exponent // eager to drop bombs and give away sons 
and daughters; however, we should make certain that 
our sons, daughters, and selves keep one thing in 
focus: the Russians, Japanese, North Koreans, North 
Vietnamese, Iranians, and now the Iraqis have never 
stepped down from the status of human beings. 


























































































THE LIGHT’S STILL ON 
Spring 1991 


Claudia Knight-Zimmer 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Yellow ribbons, once tied into crisp bows, hang in dirty 
tatters from the antenna; the Christmas tree sits forlorn on the 
china cabinet, its needles, sparse and brown, sport bright 
yellow omaments that look out of place; but three white 
candles still shine brightly every night on the sill of my living 
room window. Now that the newspapers and TV anchormen 
have declared the war over, I suppose that I should untie the 
ribbons, toss the tree, and turn out the lights, but for me the 
war isn’t over yet. Jon Paul is still in Saudi Arabia. 

I believe that our country needs to be militarily strong for 
peace. The military has been a part of my life from a very 
early age. The first memory I have of my father is the day we 
drove to Amarillo, Texas, to meet him when he returned from 
Germany after the occupation following World War II. As I 
was growing up, our home was home-away-from-home for 
local GIs. GIs were considered the cream of the crop by my 
parents...men who were giving their time, talent, and energies 
so that I might grow up in freedom. I was taught that a 
military career was as high a calling as a doctor, a lawyer, or 
even a minister. 

My children’s father served in the Marines, and I was 
proud to be a military wife. When Dan, my oldest son, and 
later Jim, the middle of the three boys, decided to enter the 
Marine Corps, I felt that they had made good decisions. Jobs 
were hard to come by in northern Idaho, and the Marines 
offered them a way out. Several years ago, Jon Paul, my 
youngest, decided that his only hope of getting away from the 
drug scene was to join the Army. My husband, Tom, and I 
both encouraged him to enlist. We felt that the regimentation 
would be good for him. It was also a chance for him to finish 
school, to rebuild his self-esteem, and to get back on the right 
side of things. Even though I was very much aware of what 
had happened in Granada and Panama, I still felt that, overall, 
military life was good. 

On the other hand, I am peace loving...and very much 
anti-war. I pushed the two older boys in their stroller as I took 
part in walks for peace. Jon Paul grew up in a home where he 
was taught that we should work for peace...that there is no 
place in our lives or our world for aggression and war. I made 
separate compartments in my mind for the military as a way of 
maintaining peace and for the military as a war machine. 

From the time Bush started sending American troops in to 
the Middle East, I knew that Dan would have to go. I did not 
like the idea but accepted his deployment as a given: He isa 
career Marine and a weapons specialist. Jim had been out of 
the Marines for several months and was living in Arizona with 
his wife and daughter; I wouldn’t have to worry about him. 
Jon Paul was stationed in Germany, working in communica- 
tions with the MPs; so I felt he was safe, too. On November 
11, the whole situation changed. Jon Paul called to say that he 
was being sent to Saudi, and I was scared. 

As more and more troops were sent in and the rumblings 
of war grew louder, the UN chose an ominous deadline for 
Iraq’s withdrawal—January 15, Jon Paul’s twenty-third birth- 
day. I somehow muddled through the holidays; no Christmas 
spirit prevailed in our house, just a heavy feeling of impending 
doom. As the 15th drew near, I struggled with my fears, fears 
that Jon Paul would never get past his birthday. We talked 
several times as he was installing phones in bunkers and 
needed to test the lines. He laughed and teased me but let me 
know that he, too, was concemed. He said that he had two 
prayers: One was that he would come home safely, and the 
second was that he would not have to fire his weapon at 
anyone. The 15th passed quietly, but tension mounted as I 
waited for the proverbial other shoe to drop. 

The evening of January 16 brought the news that the war 
was raging. The phone rang: It was Jim calling to say that he 
was going to re-enlist; he felt that he could not sit back while 
his two brothers were putting their lives on the line. I spent the 
night in front of the TV, crying and praying. Never had I felt so 
alone. Over the next few days, I lived with nightmares, afraid 
to watch TV, but also afraid not to. When I slept, it was with 
the lights on. The phone rang constantly, friends from across 
the country wanting to know if we had heard from the boys 
and to let us know that they cared. 


The war wasn’t even mentioned in the opening prayer 
of our sacrament meeting on Sunday, and when the high 
councilor spoke about how hard it is to have your children 
go off to college or on a mission, I had to leave the chapel. 

I felt that "alone" feeling all over again. As the war 
progressed, however, I found a wonderful network of support. 
There was a group of eight Quaker men and women who stood 
out on a corner in Newton, a town near where I work, every 
evening with their candles lit in prayer for peace. It did 

not matter what the weather was; their only concession was to 
change from candles to flashlights if it were raining. Several 
times, I stopped and talked with them; these eight caring people 
prayed for my sons while they stood out in the sleet, rain, and 
snow. There were the staff and students at the school where I 
work—yellow ribbons abounded and notes and calls reminded me 
how much they cared. There was my family who surrounded me 
with love. 

But, there were some big silences that hurt-from my 
husband's family and our ward. One ward family called ona 
regular basis; my best friend in the ward also called, listened to 
my fears, and made sure that I did not sit around wallowing in 
self-pity. Other than that, silence. 

A month after the war started, I was asked to speak in 
sacrament meeting and to talk about how I felt with two sons in 
Saudi. I interrupted a weekend retreat with my Exponent sisters 
in Maine to tell my ward of my fears, my faith, and my network 
of support that was so important. After the service, several 
people spoke with me or with Tom about the boys. Then, once 
again, absolute silence. 

One of the worst times for me came when the eleven young 
Marines were killed near Khafji by “friendly fire.” The uncer- 
tainty was horrible. About 3:30 A.M. the following moming, I 
stood in front of the TV as a CNN newscaster read off the names, 
finishing with “...and Daniel Walker,” my oldest son’s name. I 
thought my heart would stop. I managed to yell for Tom, and 
then the newscast cut to Dan’s mother. The young Marine was 
Daniel B., not Daniel G. I felt as though a scud had landed in my 
back yard; this was much too close. As the day went on, many 
people called to see if I was O.K., to see how I was feeling. 
There was no sense of relief; I was glad it wasn’t my Dan, but 
my heart ached for the other mother. 

On the Wednesday before the ground war started, I got a call 
from Jon Paul. “Mom, they said I need to make final arrange- 
ments. I don’t want to be in Arlington or Massachusetts; will you 
take me home to Idaho? I want to be buried by Pop.” Stark 
reality. Later that evening, Jim called. He had received a 
telegram telling him to report the next day to Camp Lejuene. All 
three boys were now involved. The ground war moved swiftly 
and, in just days, was declared a success. 

For several weeks, we heard nothing from any of them. 
Then one by one the calls came; they were all O.K. Jon Paul 
said his prayers had been answered; he was dirty and tired but 
didn’t get a scratch. Much more importantly, he had not even 
had to aim his weapon at anyone. What a contrast to Dan who 
told of no longer seeing enemy targets but of seeing the faces of 
those that were his targets. 

Looking back over the past few months, I see the many 
changes that this war has brought into our lives. Jim and his wife 
Crissy have separated over his decision to re-enlist. Dan says 
that he feels much older than his twenty-seven years. I have 
some real resentment over a bishop, a home teacher, almost an 
entire ward that did not care enough to even call. I have put 
walls up with Tom’s family. 

But I have rediscovered old friends, developed new friend- 
ships, and realized how very precious my children are to me. I 
get a bit impatient with people who keep telling me that the war 
is over, that I need to put it behind me and get on with my life. 
Yes, Dan and Jim are home...for that I am extremely grateful, 
but....Jon Paul, haven’t you heard that the war is over...it is time 
to come home. I am leaving the light on for you. #& 
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ON THE BIRTH 
OF MY 11TH GRANDSON 
As American Troops Amass 
8,000 Miles Away 


12:45 A.M., August 24, 1990 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Edward McKinley Heath, the doctor lays you on 
the draining belly of your mother 
Wearied to scarcely smiling on her brutal bed. 


Your robust father and I follow the nurse to your first 
cradle, 

Watch the sponge, the stethoscope, the weights and 
measures. 


In the ancient claim of rocking, I curl you into my 
practiced arms. 

Light as butterfly wings, your hands 

flail the intrusive air. 

The tart scent of your newbom head 

Tushes a knowing through me 

of where you’ ve been— 

and where I cannot let you go. 


Six pounds, thirteen ounces is the nothing weight 
we all have passed through. 

The joyful lightness of you I embrace in my soul 
like smoke rising from a chimney at the cabin 

or a phrase of music from your mother’s violin. 


You are the whisper of a night without wind, 
the comfort of an invisible map to follow. 
How do I manage anything so unheavy? 
untrifling? 


You now are the earth’s creature, 

soon to be laden with instructions to grow by: 
this waking up—to this day milk, then shoes, 
new rooms, a summoning to school, 

packs, suitcases, distances. 


Asleep or awake, I would keep my hand 

on the small of your silken back 

to turn the strange into the familiar. 

You are the tiniest person I've held. 

Deep inside me, I quiver like your chin 

between cries. I lift you to my cheek, neck, 
send thin, muscular signals into our brief caress: 


Grow, shine, keep being. And be anything but maybe. 
To the obscene headlines of August 1990, 

and to the armies of stunted persuasions 

who would make their treacherous claims on you 

I send arguments fierce and quick: No. 


And to you, little boy: When you are 
the weight of a man, do more than whimper 
“Tam only one, there is nothing I can do.” 


There is so much. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A VIEW ON THE GULF WAR 


Patricia Brooks 
Lakewood, California 


My first reaction to the situation in the Gulf back in 
August 1990 was “Here we go again!” I am sixty years old; so, I 
have been around for a while. War is a waste of lives and re- 
sources and a cause of great suffering. War is an evil thing, but it 
is also evil when good people see wickedness and do nothing 
about it. 

I remember when Hitler took over Austria, and no one did 
anything. (After all, it was more or less a German area anyway.) 
Then he took the Sudetenland and mobilized the Rhineland. 
People took notice, but no one wanted to get involved. Next came 
Czechoslovakia, but Czechoslovakia was only a twenty-year-old 
country, and it was German, too. Hitler was the principal force in 
the disintegration of that country and caused much suffering for its 
people. Neville Chamberlain of England thought he had success- 
fully negotiated peace in 1938. It lasted about one year. Daladier 
of France was more realistic. When his people joyously welcomed 
him back from the peace conference in Munich, he said, “Imbe- 
ciles, they are cheering me. For what?” The next year, World War 
II began. 

The student of history learns that war happens. It 
happens when some overly aggressive man decides to take 
something that doesn’t belong to him. War happens periodically 
because this is, unfortunately, a might-makes-right world. And 
war happens at home. How, with so much cruelty and abuse in 
many of our homes, as well as our country, can we have world 
peace? Those people who want to work for peace could really do 
some good by helping victims of domestic and police violence in 
their own areas, 

As far as the Gulf War is concerned, Saddam Hussein did 
a terrible thing by marching into a peaceable country, abusing the 
people and stealing everything he could lay his hands on, even 
hospital equipment and relics from the museums. It is an anomaly 
that we must fight to maintain peace. But someone had to let 
Hussein know that what he did is not acceptable to the world 
community, and if not us, who? 

But the place to start healing the wounds of war is in our 
neighborhoods where we can have some real influence by fighting 
child and spouse abuse and police brutality. When events indicate 
the need, we must fight the system of violence—with the military 
for world peace and in our neighborhoods and homes for the sake 

of all of us. & 














ON MOTHERS AND WAR 


It all began with Eve. 
Bowed with grief, she must have wept 
To see her sons, one dead, 

The other banished. 


Mary knew her Son’s divinity. 
His agony would be her agony too, 
As she waited at the cross 

With the others. 


Down through the centuries 
Mothers have wept and waited, all the while 
Wondering at man’s inhumanity 

And destructive power. 


We watched in fascination 

As sand became the setting for war. 

The camera never saw the horror 
Beneath the bombs. 


But the mothers did. 

Each flash of flame meant death, 
And mothers’ sons lay dead 
Beneath the bombs. 


Forget who’s foe or friend— 
Both Arab and Christian blood nuns red, 
And grief is just as real 

In Arabic or English. 


Put victory aside— 

For there are no winners in war, 

Only mothers bowed in grief 
For their lost sons. 


RoLayne Staffanson 
April 1991 














A DANCE 
WITH SADDAM 


Ronda Roberts Callister 
Columbia, Missouri 


Over Thanksgiving weekend 1990, 
I saw Dances with Wolves. Probably the 
most disturbing movie I have ever seen, it 
took me several days to recover enough to 
talk about it without getting emotional. But 
it has changed me, and my views of the 
world. As I watched the story being told 
with great understanding and empathy for 
the Sioux, I recognized my own cultural 
arrogance. I felt guilt for what had hap- 
pened to them and to other tribes because 
had I been there my own attitudes would 
probably have contributed to their mistreat- 
ment. I felt guilt for sharing the attitude 
that our way is always the best way and that 
we just need to educate and share our 
culture and lifestyles with those who have 
not yet learned the “best” way to live. As I 
came to terms with the guilt that I had felt, I 
became more sensitive to the cultural 
background and 
perspectives of 
others. 
Talso left 
the theater that 
weekend thinking 
about the build up 
of military forces in 
the Middle East. I 
felt fear and anxiety 
as I sensed our 
moving unstoppably 
towards war. One 
of the telltale signs 
was the dehumani- 
zation of the enemy. 
During the months 
between the inva- 
sion of Kuwait and 
the start of the war, 
. we heard almost 
¥ nothing from the 
media about Iraq’s 
perspective or its 
people and their 
attitudes, beliefs, 
and culture. Had 

» We felt that we 

8 knew them asa 
people, I think we 
would have been 
much more hesitant 
to begin killing their 
sons, husbands, and 
fathers. But all we 
heard about was the 
evil madman that 
was their leader. It 
is relatively easy to 


go to war against an evil madman 
and his soldiers, his pawns, if we 
don’t recognize that these soldiers 
are real people with thoughts and 
emotions and families at home; 
instead, we separate ourselves and 
see only nameless bodies on the 
battlefield. It seems that if we 
could understand the motivation of 
and have empathy and compassion 
for another people, then the will to 
fight disappears or diminishes. 

As the war moved closer, I 
became more anxious and worried 
for each family that might have to 
suffer the tragedy of loss. Gradu- 
ally, my concern expanded from 
the losses that Americans would 
suffer to Iraq and the loss of loved 
ones that country, too, would 
experience. There seemed like 
there had to be a better way of 
solving the problem. 

We don’t know how many 
Iraqis died; some estimate 100,000. 
Each of those 100,000 families are 
undoubtedly feeling the grief of its 
loss. Experts say that if the body is 
not recovered when a death occurs, 
the grieving process is more 
difficult—probably because in 
some comer of the mind there is 
always hope that the loved one will 
walk through the door and prove 
that it was all a mistake. Because 
of this hope, it is harder to get to 
the final stage of grief—accep- 
tance—and the grieving process 
takes much longer. Most Iraqi 
families will not have the luxury of 
funerals and burial for their loved 
ones because Iraqi bodies are 
strewn across a forsaken desert, un- 
identifiable, rotting, being de- 
voured by vultures. Their grief and 
anger may continue to haunt us 
with the instability of their region 
for years to come, 

I think I understood the 
decision to send troops to Saudi 
Arabia. I accepted the need to 
defend against further aggression, 
but when we began shooting, we 
crossed over the defensive line to 
aggression ourselves. It felt so 
wrong. I love my country, but I felt 
alone in a sea of yellow ribbons. 
There had to be a better way. + 
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four small children. One day, as I drove across 
the base in my car, I could see our B-52s return- 
ing. They had been absent for some time because 
they were being painted for war. Now as they 
circled to line up for landing, I was so startled at 
their black bellies and camouflaged bodies that I 
stopped the car and cried. These beautiful, silver- 
bodied, white-bellied airplanes with great lumber- 
ing wings that resembled mother hens gathering 
their chicks, that I pointed to and said, “See, 
Daddy’s way up there in that pretty white air- 
plane,” and that looked as delicate as snowflakes 
at that distance, now loomed overhead in their 
costumes of death and I, who have never scared 
easily, cried. It was 1966; I didn’t yet know I was 


Laura Nordin Fox 
Greenland, New Hampshire 
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Almost in 
d retrieved a 
166 and 1968. duties 
familiar, loved-handwriting warmed me 
also awash with the huge loneliness 
those two, long, six-month 
tours. I was stunned to realize the immaturity of my 
understanding and the lack of fear for his safety, 
indeed, the safety of all the bomber crews. He had 
given me a priesthood blessing before he left, and I 
could still remember the peace it brought, but why 
didn’t I insist on a blessing for him? We had prayed 
together about these separations, but it disturbed me 
now that I didn’t even think of a special blessing just 
for him. As I read his account of the war, I realized 
that the seriousness of it had never sunk in properly. 
Could I have been so insulated in the safety of my 
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villages, and then retreat to rest camps for 
more supplies. The Green Berets keep a 
Close tab on them and call for a strike. We 
are on target in about 12 hours—not bad 
when you figure 6 hrs brief and 6 hrs flying. 
SAC headquarters gets the area of potential 
targets and plans our missions a few days 
ahead of time. Sometimes the Infantry and/ 
br Marines are sent in just after the bombs to 
finish the job. Some of the targets are a 
gtouping area near a military base. That’s 
what this one today was, 15 miles from 
Warren, so I figure he owes me one. 


30 Alpr 66 A friend said, “I'd rather get 
ot.down than get a bad bomb.” I think 1 
Or2"bad bombs here, contributed to crew 







error, Would fix you for life in the Air Force. 
One crew brought back a load because the 
aa ouldn’t find the aiming point. 






We have ground troops as close as a mile to 
target, and a mile is about 1/8” on the 
Tadar scape so you can see the 

We drop 48,6ombs: 24 750 pounders, 12 
inder wing and 24 1,000 pounders 
fromthe bomb bay. When they get the 
bomb shortage straightened out, we will 
drop 84 from the bomb bay (a total load of 
108 five hundred pounders.) I don’t think 
there’s one of us that feels glad to go, but I 
keep one hand on the tracking handle and 
the other on the ejection ring. It’s still safer 
than an ordinary training mission—no low 
level and no other air traffic. (He faited to" 
mention the anti-aircraft-artillery and the 
missiles being fired at them. In the invinci- 
bility of his youth, any real or imagined 

fears never came through to me.] 















Nearly every evening when the children were in 
bed, I wrote letters pouring out my day to him. Those 
days were filled with a blur of activity, responsibility, 
work, and fatigue. Decisions had to be made without 
any concurrence from him. There was illness in 
triplicate, doctor’s appointments, late-night stitches, 
and daytime stitches (incredibly, no sprains or 
breaks), endless laundry, meal preparation, and 
spilled milk to be cleaned up. Church activity saved 
my sanity more than my spirituality and helped me 
develop lifelong friendships with my sisters whose 
husbands were also in Guam. 

During one of South Dakota’s famous hail- 











a 


secure base house with my little ones around me that I 
allowed the war to happen without my real concern? I 
couldn't even remember watching news reports, didn’t 


storms, our strawberries, corn, and flowers were 
pulverized. The children and I had worked so hard in 
our little unauthorized base garden, and we lost it all, 


carrying our fourth child, and one month later my 
young husband was in Guam flying bombing 
missions over Viet Nam as a B-52 crew member, 


the Radar Navigator Bombardier. 

In recent months, I have watched with the 
rest of the world the events leading up to the Gulf 
War. When our nation was brought to its knees in 
prayer as church bells rang throughout the land, I 
was praying as earnestly as anybody that it would 
all stop, and my knowing heart went out to all the 
people directly involved, especially to the loved 
ones left behind. 

But then the shooting began, and I watched 
in awe the efficiency and accuracy of our state-of- 
the-art weapons and felt both pleased and horri- 
fied. When I saw the B-52s on the news, it 
occurred to me, with great impact, that I was 
watching something very familiar, and yet I had 
no real concrete impressions of how I felt about 
that other war—the one with no heroes, no glory, 
no empathy, and no sympathy. 
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learn about Jane Fonda’s fiasco-sitting at the controls 
of the very guns aimed at our own airplanes, smiling 

for the cameras—nor did I even read any real news ac- 
counts of the war, just a few headlines here and there. 


26 May 66 We flew right over Warren [our 
marine nephew] again today and wiped out a 
Viet Cong assembly and headquarters area. 
We've had classified briefings with slides 
and statements by prisoners and defectors. 
They say they are most frightened of the 
massiveness of our attacks. The defectors 
are increasing, and to a great extent, they tell 
us, its our raids. (The war won’t end this 
month.) Travel is slow, and the trees go up 
to 100' high over rough mountains. The VC 
are able to draw supplies and just get lost for 
a few days of havoc, sniping and sacking 


not to mention the dents in the car from the ice-cube 
sized hailstones. To this day, I always plant a few 
pink and variegated purple petunias in my flower 
gardens because of the wonderful, warm memories of 
my little children and all their little friends running 
around playing as I planted those early flowers. 
Watching little bodies and minds moving, 

running, learning, splashing, eating, laughing, crying 
and growing are also vivid, previous memories albeit 
bittersweet without their father to share it all with me. 
I recorded our voices on reel-to-reel tapes, took 
pictures and movies of the children, and helped them 
as they labored over their little letters and pictures. 
Little Erin's four-year-old art went from happy 
pictures of yellow, orange, and pink to, interestingly, 
somber ones of brown, black, and purple, until he 
returned. Her happy nature never betrayed what I 
believe were deep, worrisome fears. It was a constant 











challenge to keep him alive in their memory. Every 
blessing and prayer asked Heavenly Father to bring 
their daddy home safely. 

Our son, Nathan, was a toddler the first time my 
husband left. It was his habit to run to the door each 
time he heard his daddy’s car come home, and then 
they would be nearly inseparable. Their love for 
each other was total. When his daddy first left, he 
would kiss his picture at bedtime and would run to 
the door at the sound of any car until one day he 
didn’t run to the door anymore. He liked to retrieve 
the mail from the slot in our door; one day when no 
mail came, he got his little wooden hammer and hit 
the mail slot several times. I sat down at my kitchen 
table and cried, feeling sure that he felt abandoned by 
his daddy. That night he hit the picture and wouldn’t 
kiss it again. Always a normal sleeper to that point, 
he started a pattern of waking several times a night 
for the next five months. He was a restless sleeper 
all through his childhood and youth, and the pattern 
continues into adulthood. I have to believe that the 
separations were traumatic for him. 





My heart nearly stopped ~~ 
when I saw the patterns 

of B-52s and bombs cut 
neatly and cleverly in the 
paper. Startled and sobered, 
it hit me with great clarity 
that his world was one of 
war and airplanes and 
bombs .... 











) LTE, 








the typical, 


A 
ose css 
responsible, oldest tion r father's 
parting words, "Bi capseaie itl for Daddy, and 
help Mommy take tare-o} iad Paige." Her 
letters and taped messages) plete with reports 


of "I took Nathan for two-walks today,” and "I 
helped Mommy wash the dishes,” while she was also 
being an achieving kindergartner. She and Erin were 
a large source of help and strength and even comfort 
to me many times. I sometimes thought they should 
be the mother with their confidence and coping 
abilities. What little women they were. 

We all received wonderful surprises, tapes, and 
many letters, sometimes written during the long 
flights back to the base after a bomb run, his hand- 
writing shaky from adrenaline, fatigue, and air 
turbulence. There were loving words of advice and 
words of loneliness and longing for his children and 
me. “Laura, I want something personal from you-I 
don’t know what. I have my precious pictures, but I 
need something else—a toenail or something.” Yes, 
we even used humor to get through it. I mailed him 
several strands of my prematurely gray hair. 

One winter day, the children cut out paper 
snowflakes for our windows and put several in their 
daddy’s letter to cheer him up. In a couple of weeks, 
they were delighted when he sent some in return. 
Because he is an artist and they were used to his 
drawings, etc., in all of their letters from him, they 
took for granted the creativity hidden in the pattern 
of the snowflakes and were waving them around 
playing with them, When I taped them to the 
window, however, my heart nearly stopped when I 
saw the patierns of B-52s and bombs cut neatly and 
cleverly in the paper. Startled and sobered, it hit me 


with great clarity that his world was one of war and 
airplanes and bombs and our letters from home, while 
my world was peace and security and the sweet, soft 
smell of laundry and children with his letters from 
Guam. It occurred to me that a loving, kind, playful 
father with a sensitive artistic nature like his was in 
direct conflict with the grim tasks that he was now 
performing. The years following his bombing 
experiences would bring subtle, progressive, puzzling, 
insidious changes to this dear man's personality. It 
would take twenty years for us to learn about PTSD 
(Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder) and, once learned, 
begin the arduous task of healing ourseves and our 
family from the cruel effects of this now recognized 
disease that is the basis of much homelessness, 
addition, divorce, and suicide. 1 am so proud of the 
collective strength of my family. 

Every crew member I ever met in the twenty 
years that we were in the Air Force was a normal man 
of high intelligence, education, and training and 
usually married with children. They were fun, 
sociable people with talents and hobbies, and they 
were dedicated Americans. They were also Scout 
leaders, Sunday School teachers, elder’s quorum 
presidents, high priest group leaders, bishops, and 
even a couple of stake presidents—in other words, 
gente men of kindness, sensitivity, and leadership 
trained to do the jobs of war and following their 
president's orders, not unlike other men throughout 
the ages of Earth. 

It seems to me that we, as a race, were exposed to 
and involved in conflict long before we received our 
bodies. Along with gifts and talents, we also brought 
strong tendencies toward conflict and, ultimately, war. 
I’m not so sure that we can avoid it at all given the 
broad range of personality difference in human nature, 
not to mention Satan and his ever-present spirtit 
warriors poised for the battle. 

I studied the Old Testament last year and read of 
the horrors of war graphically described on any given 
page; the wonder of it (if I understand it even re- 
motely) is that the gentle, peace-loving Christ that I 
am now studying in the New Testament is the same 
person (being the God of the Old Testament) that 
taught His prophet generals how to win wars. In the 
advancement of righteousness, whole nations were 
wiped out at the Lord’s direction. Who can ever 
forget the battles of the Old Testament and the Book 






pretend to understand all that there, and I= 
certainly don’t have any angwer$ to,the’ anxious ™ " 
questions that we all have abo wars ¢ : 


prevented. It seems that it’s built 
and that the real question is how do we be. at > 
ciently with the least loss of life and still keep,oiir 
honor and way of life. NS 
As a former military wife who was able to give 
my children as much exposure to Church principles as 
I know how while raising them in the shadow of war 
machines, I am grateful that they are all peace-loving, 
contributing citizens with a great love for our country. 
Having given up their father during their own impor- 
tant early developmental stages, they also have an 
appreciation for the high price of peace and freedom. 
Military families probably sacrifice more than 
those unfamiliar with military commitment can 
imagine. (Our family moved seven times in twenty- 
eight months during one part of my husband’s 
training. That means more schools, teachers, neigh- 
bors, Sunday Schools, and primaries than any child 


ir 


should ever have to adjust to in such a short 
period of time.) Of course, any given profession 
requires sacrifice on some level to be successful, 
but it goes without saying that resilience is 
needed in large measure for anyone to survive a 
military career. 

We have been civilians, living in Greenland, 
New Hampshire, for about ten years now. After 
his retirement from the Air Force, my husband 
went back to school for his architectural degree, 
worked another three years towards his registry, 
and now designs beautiful buildings in his own 
studio. There is certain irony in the extremes of 
his two professions, from destroying buildings to 
creating them, but I know that he joined the Air 
Force to fly airplanes, not to drop bombs! They 
needed more navigators than pilots when he was 
being trained, and in his naivete he was soon too 
old to cross-train. 

I share his office space with my own real 
estate business, and I enjoy the high privilege of 
helping lovely people find homes. We feel 
blessed to have survived the effects of the Viet 
Nam War, and New England is a wonderful 
place to live and to love sweet-smelling grand- 
children and watch real snowflakes, even while a 
war is going on. 

I don’t have any answers as to why my 
mate’s life was spared when so many thousands 
of others were lost in that other war, and I’m 
appallingly late in thanking him for his hard 
work, professionalism, and dedication, but I will 
wear my gratitude for the rest of my life and 
continue to worry and pray for that large portion 
of our society that keeps our country and others 
within the boundaries of freedom. #& 













Since writing these thoughts on paper 
last year, the Gulf War has "ended" and the 
military bases, ranks, and weapons are 

being reduced due to the end of the cold 

war. Part of me cheers and part of me feels 
alittle insecure at these developments, but 

all of me has been profoundly affected by 

my cushioned experience with the Vietnam 
War. It shaped my family and me in many 
ways, including both alienation and 

bonding. We are doing just fine; each of us 
is in a growth mode, and we're all doing our 
part to enjoy the freedoms so dearly won 
and paid for by so many of our fellow 
Americans. 
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If being a college student during the sixties 
did not turn me into a pacifist, then the birth of my first 
son certainly did. I don’t think I realized that I had 
crossed over into that camp until the military build-up 
began last summer when I began to contemplate the 
ramifications for my three sons—ages 23, 19, and 15. 

We have been parents who didn’t believe in 
buying toy guns for our children. Weapons as Christ- 
mas presents seemed somehow contradictory. I soon 
lost any illusions, however, about what they preferred 
(my husband, being male, never had any illusions), 
They made imaginary guns out of anything that was 
longer than it was wide and developed a repertoire of 
vocal effects that rivaled war movie sound tracks. 
Some of their Lego and Tinker Toy creations would 
have made General Schwarzkopf sit up and take 
notice. 

While I did not prohibit their war play other 
than by refusing to supply the arsenal and limiting 
their exposure to violence in the media, I did launch a 
counter attack fueled by children’s literature and 
movies and experiences with nature and religion de- 
signed to teach them the other side of aggression. 

As we discussed the ongoing events for the 
next few months with our sons and two daughters, we 
learned that we had prevailed. Our children had pretty 
much adopted our views about war and peace. To my 
Surprise, rather than being elated at this realization, I 
found myself thrown into a real turmoil. Now that 
they faced a possible war experience, whether they 
liked it or not, I wondered if we had done the right 
thing. Would they be capable of surviving emotionally 
and physically in a combat situation? Would I go so 
far as to encourage them to become conscientious 
objectors? I was torn between accepting the media 
propaganda about displaying patriotism, supporting the 
troops, liberating Kuwait, and squashing Hussein, and 
acknowledging my gut feelings that somehow it was 
all wrong-that there had to be a better way. 

For a while, I hoped for a peaceful settlement. 
Perhaps the Age of Aquarius that we had sung about in 
the sixties was really dawning. It seemed that never 
had people tried so hard not to have a war. As one 
commentator said, “The old pacifist phrase, What if 
there was a war and nobody came?” has shifted. 


The Making of a Pacifist 


Judith B. Curtis 
Henderson, Nevada 


Everyone has come, but there is no war,” Finally, it 
was the U.S. who stopped appropriations over ob- 
Jections from most of the rest of the U.N. We seta 
deadline, forced Hussein’s hand-something even a 
novice in Middle Eastern affairs knew could have only 
one outcome—and the war began. 

For me, it was all too slick—wedged neatly 
between the Super Bowl and the NCAA play-offs. 
When my fifteen-year-old saw some of the first reports 
on CNN, he said, “I can’t believe this. It’s likea TV 
movie; it’s like they’re working from a script. They 
even have sponsors arranged for ahead of time,” 

Indeed, as the weeks went on, I found myself 
less and less able to stomach the carefully directed and 
produced coverage. It bothered me that reports about 
bombing raids talked only about damage to buildings 
and equipment. References to human casualties were 
avoided or played down. I began to question the ra- 
tionalizations that I had grown up with about the 
necessity of war to protect the home front and preserve 
our freedom. Our survival just wasn’t an issue this 
time. 

I began to feel betrayed by my country. I felt 
that we were being used by the military machine and 
hyped by the media into a position of condoning the war 
so that new weaponry and technology could be dis- 
played and tested, thus protecting future military budget 
negotiations in Congress, 

Tresented not being able to express my views 
without being accused of not supporting our troops. 
Conversation about the war had to be guarded until I 
knew where people stood. Surprisingly, many felt the 
same way I did and seemed relieved to be able to 
express themselves. 

I was shocked when I heard people say that the 
war was a good thing because it had pulled us together 
as a nation. I was reminded of the advice that Henry V 
received from his dying father to start a war abroad in 
order to distract the people from problems at home. 

Now that the war is over, I am dismayed at the 
number of casualties in Iraq. I feel that their blood is 
not only on Hussein’s hands but on ours as well. I also 
no longer believe that war is inevitable. We have wars 
not because we have to but because we choose to, and 
the outcome can never be anything but what the Book 





of Mormon so graphically illustrates at its close— 
destruction and desolation. War will cease only 
when we decide it is no longer an option because 
of the toll it takes in human lives and suffering. 

In spite of the failure to avoid the recent 
conflict, I feel a glimmer of hope for several 
reasons. First, there was an earnest, prolonged 
attempt by many countries to avoid this war. 
Second, as world communications expand, it will 
become more and more difficult for people like 
Hussein to seize and maintain power because 
whole societies can no longer be easily shielded 
and shut off from the rest of the world, Third, as 
intemational cooperation in business and finance 
increases, reducing the rivalries between govern- 
ments, we may become interconnected enough so 
that war will no longer be in anyone’ s best 
interest. 

Finally, I think that in the Middle East 
conflict, we witnessed a turning point in military 
history that parallels the replacement of rocks 
with bows and arrows and, later, the replacement 
of bows and arrows with guns. The kind of 
ground war that we expected never happened 
because highly sophisticated technology made it 
unnecessary. The ground support needed to wage 
our end of the battle was minimal by comparison 
to other wars. The logical deduction is that we no 
longer need massive standing armies. No one is 
saying much about this yet, but it is mind- 
boggling to think of the effects that redirecting 
our military establishment will have on our 
society. patie sal a 
My husband would say that I am still 
harboring illusions to think that my reason for 
hope could possibly imply an optimistic outcome. 
He is more of a realist than I. But while I was 
never a flower child, one of them must have 
planted a seed in me at some time that finally took| 
root. I like to hope that there is still enough latent 
sixties idealism and yearning for peace around to 
make a difference this time. 





was spending my spare 
moments pruning roses and 
planting spring bulbs during 
the momentous period when 
the politicians were belatedly 
debating whether to support 
the president's decision to 
lead a coalition of nations 
into war. I've always found 
gardening therapeutic, and 
working with shears and 
trowel helped release the 
anger, frustration, and help- 
lessness I was feeling. 
Surely a decision to go to 
war couldn't be what the American people 
endorsed—not the people whose opinions I re- 
spected, not my family! 
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The War and the Family 


Joy Walsh 
Whittier, California 


I had read of families devastatingly torn by 
conflicting political views. I knew there was a range of 
convictions from middle of the road to radical among 
us, and I was fearful about our future as well as that of 
the world. 

When the news of bombs over Baghdad 
flashed, we called each other. I left a choked message 
on my oldest son's tape, feeling sure he would be among 
San Francisco's protesters. | felt abandoned by my third 
son's facile "better now than later." Did it really have to 
be at all? The older brother called him to say his love 
didn't require political agreement. I appreciated the 
sincere magnanimity. 

I looked out at my rose bushes—neatly pruned, 
ready to send forth new growth, and the bulb bed so full 
of the promise of a future "sprightly dance." I won- 
dered if there were Iraqi women who too had pruned 
and planted in winter to bring beauty from the earth of 


their country and whether those promises would 
be fulfilled. 

My daughter was expecting her first 
baby in May, and her thoughts were with the 
mothers and children of that unfortunate land 
who were about to be subjected to horrors from 
something called sorties and listed as collateral 
damage. It was a wrenching time for all of us. 

Our family assembled in March to bless 
my third son's baby boy. The blessing spoke of 
the war-torn world into which Aaron Scott had 
been bor and its need for men of peace. My 
son asked the Lord to bless the infant with the 
peacemaker's art. 

I cherish that beautiful blessing. It 
helped strengthen our love and respect for each 
other and began our private healing process. & 
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Deborah Mayhew 
Paramus, New Jersey 











“Women are the ones who realize how precious 
life really is,” my babysitter commented the other day. 
Rosemarie, a single parent of two and a professional 
child-care giver, should know. As she swings her long 
blond hair over her shoulder, she looks pensive. I 
wonder if she is thinking of the Iraqi children caught 
up in the terror of war. Children are her profession: 
smiling preschoolers, sleepy babies, and rambunctious 
toddlers. She is usually so calm, even with a houseful 
of kids; yet today, her eyes are worried. I know that 
the war bothers her as much as it does me-and for the 
same reasons. 

This conversation took place shortly after the 
outbreak of the Persian Gulf war or “conflict” as they 
called it (perhaps hoping that by naming it thus, we 
could pretend that nobody would be killed). It seemed 
ironic that we were celebrating the birthday of Martin 
Luther King, Jr., in an ecumenical community service, 
just a few days after the bombing began. Celebrating 
King’s birthday brought back memories of my 
childhood, and having grown up during the Vietnam 
War, I was worried that this “conflict” would be a 
repeat episode. I was astounded that President Bush 
had gone through with it-and the feeling of deja vu 
haunted me day and night. Hadn’t we learned 
anything? 

As the evening news spilled out statistical reports 
of the dead or injured on each side, I thought back to 
all the funerals at which I had played during my over 
ten years as a professional organist. Although most of 
them were for strangers to me, each death left behind 
people in deep mourning: parents, a spouse, siblings, 
and friends, all whose world had been shattered. The 
most difficult memorial service I ever played for was 
in honor of a middle-aged man who was killed in a 
plane crash. He left behind a wife and three young 
children. The huge church was not big enough for all 
the mourners who came, and the grief in the room was 
so thick you could slice it. He was just one of the 
many people killed in the crash of Pan Am Flight 103, 
a flight sabotaged by a terrorist bomb. Every time I 
see his family at church I think of how needless their 
loss is. It is just that needlessness that makes war so 
insupportable for me. The world is full of so much 
unavoidable loss and pain that I cannot understand 
anyone adding to it purposefully. 

We were all tremendously relieved when our in- 
volvement in the war ended. We rejoiced when the 
POWs returned home, and we counted our blessings 
that so few American soldiers were killed. Yet, 
precious lives were lost on our side and countless ones 
on the other side, not to mention the almost complete 
destruction of a country. I just do not believe it was 
worth it all. 

One of my dreams is that the human race will 
mature over time and be able to achieve world-wide 
peace. I see that maturation in positive steps such as 
the ending of the Cold War, the reunification of Ger- 
many, and the gospel being preaching in new lands. At 
other times, I wonder if things will ever get any better, 
especially as violence increases in our own society. 

The more I read, the more I believe that the 
primary cause of war is greed. If we had learned 
anything from the oil shortages of the 1970s, we 
would have explored alternative energy sources and 
developed our own rich resources. We would have 
become independent by now and would not need 
foreign oil nor would we have such a financial stake in 


the Middle East. All could have been avoided 
with some wise planning and forethought. 

If greed causes war, then ethnocentrism 
makes it more palatable. Once we begin dividing 
people into categories, we find it easier to justify 
killing them. A classic example is the countless 
Indian wars that we engaged in for a large portion 
of American history. The tragedy is that then, as 
well as now, innocent people usually died while 
the troublemakers escaped, unscathed, to cause 
further grief. 

History repeats itself endlessly; there will 
always be tyrants and their followers who have 
no regard for life and human dignity. But, is it 
our responsibility to police the world, killing as 
many innocent people as it takes to achieve our 
goals? To my mind, we are no better than the 
tyrant whom we seek to overthrow. 

The people of Iraq may be from another 
ethnic origin, speak another language, practice 
another religion, but the loss of a human life 
created the same void for them as it does for us. 
A mother weeps for her lost children, children are 
orphaned, and human potential will not be 
fulfilled. Yes, Rosemarie is right, all life is 
precious, and little children remind me of that 


every day. 











Healing Tide 


The art of healing gives rise to speculation 
of why blood cells behave the way they do, 
attacking to preserve life or why 

organs regenerate that were dying 

and why the dying sometimes live anyway. 
There is no room in the pharmaceutical journals 
for the property of spirit 

that carries our fragile bones 

through all abominations, 

that takes a broken life 

and slowly knits its strands 

into new patterns of energy. 


The healing tide washes over bloodied villages 
stained with the cries of children 

and, staring, we wonder who we are: 
students of war 

or physicians of a dying planet 

searching for a cure for history. 

In another world 

would the Indians still roam the plains? 
There is no second chance, 

only the possibilities of being for life 

or against it. 

The art of healing gives rise to speculation. 
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These Things Happen 


Daryl Gibson 


I can’t sleep while she is out there. 

I told myself that these things happen. 

But after dark, I stand at the window and stare across the street at the chalk outline next to the 
dumpster, 

seeing the body that was thrown there three nights ago. 

The police say she was murdered somewhere else and then brought to my neighborhood, 

for convenience. 

Was she in the trunk? 

Did they throw her out as they drove through the back alley of the grocery store? 

Or did they lift her laboriously and tuck her there so she lay curled on her side with her naked 
breasts exposed only to the dumpster? 

The crowds that gathered the next morning saw less, 

The gentle curve of her hip and back, one leg crossed over the other, arms tied behind her, 
appearing to defy joints. 

“Is ita man?” I ask a neighbor whom I have never seen until this moment in a cluster on the 
sidewalk, 

The head is shaved and I think it is a man. 

“A woman,” my neighbor Says, without looking at me. 

These things happen. 

But, if it had to happen, I wish it had been a man, 

He could have put up a better fight, landed some blows before it was over. He would have been 
harder to heft out of that trunk. 

They couldn’t have done this so easily to a man, 


Did they shave her head? It matters to me. 

If they did, I try to imagine what the last minutes of her life were like. 

If she did it herself, then I can give her a face. (I never saw her face.) 

She was a woman, beautiful and daring enough to shave her head and walk down the street with 
the sun glinting off her bare scalp as a beacon to the pinstripes and button downs. 

She was taking chemo-therapy and would have preferred to die with her head smartly wrapped in 
a bright scarf. 


She was a prostitute with a gimmick. 

She was a drug addict with no care for grooming. 

She was a prostitute and a drug addict. 

She was a killer herself. 

Does that make me feel better? Does that make it okay? 


These things happen. Not in my world but somewhere else. 

This time, the droppings have spilled over into my neighborhood, just by chance. 

It didn’t happen here. The farther I can put her from me, the safer I feel. 

But I can’t put her away from me because the shape of her still lies beside the dumpster. 

Three days after the police have photographed, fingerprinted, dusted, probed and taken her away 
in a body bag, the shade of her is still there. 

I'm not afraid. Just unsettled. I think it’s time for her to go. 


This morning the garbage truck rumbled into the alley and hefted the dumpster high in the air, 
spilling its contents of day-old bread and spoiled lettuce into the open jaws of the truck. 

They shouldn’t do that as though nothing happened there, 

as though she never lay beside that dumpster, 

as though a car hadn’t coasted soundlessly into the alley three nights ago and deposited her there 
like so much refuse— 

Oversized trash that won’t fit in the can, 

tree trimmings to be set by the curb, 

an old refrigerator waiting for the special crew to come and get it. 


The newspaper gave her three paragraphs—unidentified body, motive unknown, no Suspects. 
She was black. These things happen. 


Is no one missing a young, hairless woman in her 30s? 

Has no girlfriend dialed her number and worried? 

Has no husband come home from work to an empty house? 

Has no baby cried for her? 

Has no boss wondered why she wasn’t at her desk? 

Has no neighbor looked for her at the bus stop, or knocked on her door to borrow sugar? 

I think her spirit lingers by the dumpster waiting to be claimed. 

I ask my husband if we can’t do something. Call a priest, bless the alley? 

Not an exorcism. I don’t think she was a devil. 

I think she wants to go home, but no one has called her name, reached for her hand, lifted her up. 
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Harriet Rapson 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Country kids, 

surrounded by green fields, 
wildflowers, and gardens in full bloom, 
must think the city child denied, 

and see him trapped in asphalt land, 
where nothing grows but scabby knees. 


But city kids have flowers, too. 


Most, cultivated, are beyond their reach, 
fenced off, discouraging their touch, 

but they find beauty in unlikely spots, 
between the cracks 

and by the railroad tracks. 


These treasures are called weeds— 
but never mind. 
a dandelion head can be pure gold. 
Ask any mother who's been offered one. 


Breaking Codes 


William H. Powley 
Provo, Utah 


When I was sixteen someone pushed me 
into the fortuneteller’s room, 
at Circus Circus, Las Vegas. 


I already had a Yogi bear and a plastic watch. 
A gypsy smiler stood in shirts, dresses, 
scarves, and beads, fingers of rings. 


She was what I expected, wrapped 
in color the way movies portray her. 
She flicked her earrings back, 


holding out her arms inviting 
me to step closer, to sit down. 
She took my hand. 


After sixteen years I’m here. 
She closed her hands down, 
massaged my inner palm, 


blind, prophetess in flesh. 
Her fingers traced 
my lifeline, touched teeth scars 


from last year’s fistfight, 
a vanished wart, 
the blue veins: 


“You'll live long and marry a blonde. 
Two children. You'll live at sea.” She lifted her hands, 
breaking codes 


with her eyes, smiling, 
her white teeth flashing, 
her words still echoing 


in my mind, her witching hands, 
knowing evidence. I want to leave 
without these hands, 


now gypsy and white. 
I walk out, wrists pulse. 
I break codes to prophesy. 









City Kids Have Flowers, Too 





Orphan-Widow 


Helen Candland Stark 


Provo, Utah 


I 


Sons and daughters circling her bed 


She rallied briefly; 


“Be good children.” 
Then we were motherless. 


Leaving the hospital 

I picked up her work shoes from the repair shop, 
As the eldest of nine, I thought, 

“Now I must step into those shoes.” 


I tried. I failed. 


I 


Near the back door 
Available for the first planting day after winter, 


His works shoes— 


Heavy, mended, but clean and oiled against the need. 


Yesterday I moved them out of sight. 


In no way can I step into those shoes. 
In no way dare I even think to try. 


Today I weep in tenderness for shoes. 


Computer Paper 


William H. Powley 
Provo, Utah 


I write a message to her 
on white edges of computer paper 


while we sit in our kitchen 
(after her parents left) 


eating pretzels, we hear 
on my radio Chubby Checker; 


I slip paper around her wrist 
to form a ring. 


We color the edges gold 
or blue, creating codes 


to read in a dark. (While her parents’ 
phone rang) we put the chains 


to our lips, kissing twice 
through the paper’s tiny holes. 


Our exchanges endure 
for a long time, rereading words 


until her parents come back. 
We shake their hands, 


showing them our ring 
as we walk out the front door. 


Making Rings 


William H. Powley 
Provo, Utah 


She says I believe too much; I dream 
in squares: vacuum, motionless, but sharp. 


Her lips: you need a peach. She places 
it in the window sill’s corner 


to make borders round. She creates smoothness. 
She calls ita ring, she takes it 


into the universe. She displays a peach 
forward, clear; photographs, then eats. 


Later, she separates it on a plate 
with her nails. But, a picture 


still seen: a round edge, perfection, 
no fragments. A peach becomes the answer 


placed in the comer to form a ring. 
Her lips: Place it by the window sill, 


by a kiwi that’s yellow, unfinished. 
Watch, she says, how food gathers. 





Editor’s Note: 
“Computer Paper” 
and “Making Rings” won 
BYU's Mayhew Poetry 
Competition in 1991. 
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Editor's Note: Virginia Sorensen loved to 
travel to her childhood home in Utah. (See the 
tribute to her in Volume 16, Number 4. ) Onone 
of those trips afew years ago, she was the guest 
of honor at aworkshop about her writing spon- 
sored by the BYU English Department. As ‘part 
of that discussion, Eugene E ngland presented 
the following paper. She did not agree with his 
premise and said so. Just before she ‘found out 
how ill she was, she had agreed to write a 
rebuttal to be publishedwith his essay inExpo- 
nent II. Even though she disagreed somewhat 
with England (see the end of the essay), Vir- 
8inia appreciated his tribute. We offer it here 
tocelebrate Virginia’ s contribution to our world 
and to entice those who may not yet be ac- 
quainted with her work to begin their own ex- 
ploration. 





Virginia Sorensen is known as a prizewinning 
novelist and, in Utah, at least, as a Mormon novelist, 
which is what she usually called herself. I wish to 
add to her credits by presenting her as a first-rate 
Mormon personal essayist, in fact the first Mormon 
essayist who could be called first-rate and a major 
influence on those who have followed. Edward 
Geary’s Goodbye to Poplarhaven (1985) and Mary 
Bradford's Leaving Home (1987), together with the 
anthology, Personal Voices, edited by Bradford (also 
in 1987), have been thought of as beginning anew 
genre in Mormon literature and setting the standard 
for it. But Sorensen’s Where Nothing is Long Ago, 
Memories of a Mormon Childhood, published nearly 
thirty years ago, in 1963, is, I believe, the first in that 
genre and still the best. It, and Sorenson’s other 
work, directly influenced Bradford and Geary and 
indirectly formed most of the other Mormon personal 
essayists whose work is appearing now with increas- 
ing regularity. The exact nature of her achievement 
and influence are difficult to describe, mainly 
because we are still developing the concepts and 
even the words in which to talk about and assess the 
personal essay itself. Here, I will suggest a few 
concepts but mainly provide examples that will, I 
hope, move you to read and enjoy and be challenged 
by Sorensen’s work. This is an essay in apprecia- 
tion. 

Where Nothing is Long Ago is usually thought 
of as fiction, but these “memories” are surely 
different in important ways from fiction. The 
difference, I think, has to do with the kind of truth 
being sought and achieved by the author and 
perceived by the reader. 

Truth is a strange word to use in relation to 
fiction, of course. Edgar Allen Poe, seeing— 
rightly—that poetry is not the same as Truth or 





such as The Evening and the Morning, though 
it necessarily reveals more than those other 
genres of the author’s implicit ethical shape of 
belief, does so through imitating human life in 
a structure of creative judgments that is 
complex, subtle, paradoxical, difficult to 
reduce to paraphrase or dogma. Indeed, a 
novel interests and moves us because it is able 
to capture something of the irreducible, tangy 
contradictions of life and personality. 
Jorgensen, with close analysis of the struc- 
ture of judgments and sympathies made by the 
narrator of The Evening and the Morning, the 
implied author who is, of course, a created “second 
self” of Sorensen, demonstrates that the work “seems 
distinguishably and distinctly Mormon” (58). This is 
not because it unambiguously defends Mormon 
doctrines or moral dogmas but because it is true to 
more fundamental but compléx Mormon commit- 
ments. The novel has the clear moral intention to look 
Closely at the truth of “things as they are” and to find 
truth in opposition—that is, and here I quote Joseph 
Smith, “by proving contraries” (6:428). Kate Alexan- 
der, a person based very closely (including the same 
name) on Sorensen’s grandmother, commits adultery, 
but she does so ina struggle to find her way out of 
benighted views of women and of sex that afflict her 
Culture and especially her husband—and in her 
struggle she seeks both at-one-ment and atonement, 
which are themselves in opposition. Jorgensen writes, 
“Kate lives and moves in a tension between erotic joy 
and ethical guilt as powerful as any opposition I have 
seen in Mormon fiction” (54). 

Sorensen herself, in a lecture at the Utah Writers’ 
Conference about the novelist’s particular struggle 
with the question of truth, points out that many writers 
stand “in the middle’—incapable of severe orthodox- 
ies” (1952, 285). This enables more comprehensive 
and thus truer judgments because the writer can better 
“balance the importance of the individual .. . with the 
importance of the great events that wash people into 
vast groups and crowds.” Specifically, for Sorensen, 
this means a “necessity for creating freely, certainly, 
but something more, the responsibility of preserving 
some web of significance that men can live by ... . it 
demands not only freedom within a tradition, but an 
ever-widening tolerance for the traditional values of 
others” (1952, 289). 

Like any natural personal essayist, Sorensen gives 
life and force to her thoughts with an experience. She 


Duty, wanted to exclude the search for understanding tells of first going to study the Yaqui Indians of 


or goodness from poetry, and his ideas were 
enormously influential on the French Symbolists and 
in tum on modem American literature and criticism. 
As a result, we still feel uneasy using words like 
truth or morality or belief in literature classes. Bruce 
Jorgensen, in his excellent 1980 essay on Sorensen’s 
finest novel, The Evening and the Morning, does 
great service, drawing on the work of Wayne Booth 
and Sheldon Sachs, in describing the way any 
coherent work of literary art must control, through a 
myriad of artistic devices, our feelings about the 
characters, events, ideas, and choices being repre- 
sented. Such control is inevitably moral, that is, 
expressive of value, and it thus inevitably reveals the 
true shape, however complex, of the author’s ethical 
and intellectual vision. Various kinds of fiction do 
this in various ways: a satire, like Gulliver's travels, 
shows only the author’s negative beliefs; a didactic 
work, like Johnson’s Rasselas or Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, reveals long-range life commitments and 
specific doctrinal beliefs, but a novel, particularly a 
mature work in the great tradition of moral realism 


Mexico, whom she learned about through the exotic 
early Mormon, Sam Brannan, who lived among those 
Indians late in life. She leaves for Mexico right after a 
famous meteor shower, which she lay on the grass 
with her family and watched, taking it as a good omen 
for her departure. She arrives late at night at a small 
town in Sonora, having been wamed by friends not to 
travel alone because all Mexican taxi drivers “were 
dangerous brigands with bristling moustaches.” Sure 
enough, just such a one drives her, in total silence, 
much farther than she had thought she had to go to her 
hotel out on the shore of the Gulf: 


When the town appeared and disappeared and 
still we went on and on, I was certain that I was 
kidnapped. But then the driver turned his head 
and asked me a question which I will never 
forget. He spoke in careful English in a beautiful 
voice: “Tell me, Seforita, where you came from, 
did the stars rain?” 

We were soon friends. I was able to tell him 
how it was to see the rain of stars where the land 





My Personal Tribute 


Eugene England 
Provo, Utah 


is a mile high, and he was able to tell me how 
it was to see them rain into the sea. I have 
never again been really afraid of any 
stranger. (1952, 287) 


This clearly expressed sense of vocation by 
Sorensen provides a way to identify more clearly 
and appreciate more fully the particular qualities 
of her personal essays—which, while they delight 
us, teach us all to be no longer strangers and 
foreigners. 

The myriad judgments of people, acts, 
choices, etc., which establish a recognizable shape 
of belief in Where Nothing is Long Ago have to 
do directly with real people, including Sorensen 
herself. Here the implied author, a mature woman 
looking back on her childhood self but also re- 
imagining her childhood from the point of view of 
her younger self, is now more directly part of the 
subject. As in all her work, her subject is sinners, 
but these here include herself. She is revealing 
her present self through the fiction of revealing 
her past self, but she also is creating herself anew 
before our eyes and hearts through the power of 
the recreated truth of real experience in the past. 
And it seems to make a difference, especially, I 
think, if we are Mormons or are for whatever 
reason at all inclined to be sympathetic to her 
ethical vision, it seems to make a difference in our 
ethical response if we believe that at least a major 
part of the experience was really real—that it 
indeed happened in real time and space to people 
like us, particularly to the implied author, whose 
integrity is being created for us as an authoritative 
guide in our own pilgrimages. It is not only a true 
dream, but as Sorensen says in the preface, “a 
dream dreamed out of memory.” 


Sorsensen establishes 


the range of 
ethical complexity. . . . 


Let me try to illustrate. The first essay (my 
term), “Where Nothing Is Long Ago,” has what 
seems at first, in a book about the past, a misleading 
tie, a reference to a poem that calls America such a 
place, a place where all the history, including the 
initial struggle to create a civilization, is recent. The 
narralive gives us Sorensen’s mature memory, 
sparked by a letter from her mother about the death 
of “Brother Tolsen,” of when that good Saint killed a 
water-thief with his shovel. The subtle effects of 
recreated reality, a dream dreamed out of memory, 
begin immediately as Sorensen recalls the summer 
she was nine, her morbid interest in the affair, and 
her general morbidity then that she tells us made her 
“absolutely certain for years afterward that two piles 
of bloody rabbits’ ears I saw on the courthouse lawn 
at the time of Brother Tolsen’s trial had something to 
do with the killing he was being tried for. They 
hadn't. They were merely tokens of the fact that the 
annual county rabbit hunt had gone off according to 
schedule” (4). But, of course, there is a connection, 
one that Sorensen’s mind had intuitively preserved 
and that now her artistic intuition expresses in this 
peripheral way, where it niggles at our minds 
throughout the essay. The connection is reinforced 
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by another seemingly off-hand reference to those 
ears as they are being counted on the courthouse 
lawn while the jury is being selected, and again the 
seemingly irrelevant but jarring comment, “Those 
piles of ears I see to this day” (13). 

Sorsensen establishes the range of ethical com- 
plexity by dwelling in loving detail on the water of 
her childhood and revealing its effect on Bishop 
Peterson, her best friend's father, who was able to 
leave his lovely Denmark only when certain he was 
going to the Kingdom of God and who found the 
mountain water, “so pure, so shining, so cold, so 
free, ...an unmistakable sign of the Kingdom” (7). 
She includes the naive viewpoint of the child, who 
notices the lonely grief of the murdered man’s 
widow as well as the simple sense of justice in the 
town as Brother Tolsen is acquitted and there is no 
more water-stealing in the valley since. She also 
includes the reflection of her mature self on how 
close we still are in the West to a time “when 
important things were settled violently,” how we 
remember “the wide dry wastes before the mountain 
water was captured and put to use. Even now, the 
dry spaces, where the jack rabbits hop through the 
brush as thick as mites ona hen, are always there, 
waiting to take over” (4). And there we have again 
the uninsisted upon, even denied, but irresistible, 
connection of those rabbits’ ears to Brother Tolsen. 
We still retain in the West, even today as well as in 
1921, beyond any possible need, a tendency toward 
casual violence—whether in mass rabbit hunts or 
deer hunting rituals or acquiescence in justice 
through deadly force, both local and international, 
against John Singer and Ghaddafi. 

Sorensen reminds us of this, and then she ends 
her essay with a reversal of roles, the naive child 
confronting the horror and the mature woman 
opening her sympathy for, yet determination to 
write about and thus both expose and understand, 
her own people’s strange but understandable ways: 


One other memory remains. I recall an 
evening, months after the trial was over, when 
my parents and I were driving along the road 
where his fields lay and saw Brother Tolsen 
working with the little streams that were 
running among his young corn. Dad and 
Mother waved and called to him. He lifted an 
arm to answer, and I saw that he held a shovel 
in the other hand. “I wonder if he bought a new 
shovel,” I said suddenly. 

For a minute, the air seemed to have gone 
dead about us, in the peculiar way it sometimes 
can, which is so puzzling to achild. Then 
Mother turned to me angrily. “Don’t you ever 
let me hear you say a thing like that again!” she 
said. “Brother Tolsen is a good, kind man.” 

So until this very hour I never have. (14) 


Sorensen takes on a number of other, equally 
difficult, subjects with her complex structure of 
memory and reflection, of discovered and recreated 
self, that reveals the complex shape of her belief and 
moves us toward correspondingly full and complex 
judgment and sympathy. My favorite is her essay 
on polygamy, “The Darling Lady,” which is not so 
much about polygamy as about the creation of 
herself as an empathetic being. It is about the 
intrinsic costs to people who chose to live that 
peculiar Principle, about the additional costs 
imposed on Mormons by the gentiles at the end of 
polygamy, and about the people who, in great faith, 
bore those costs—and also about our ability to 


respond to such people. It uses real history, the U.S. 
government's attack on Mormonism that forced 
families to separate, and it uses a real person, a second 
wife who was so separated and then, when her 
husband died, was left alone to survive at a two-room 
store and home near Sorensen’s Manti home when the 
first wife settled the estate. 

In “The Darling Lady,” Sorensen stays closely in 
the child’s naive point of view, revealing to the reader, 
through partly overhead, enigmatic conversations, 
much more than her child self understands, and thus 
involving us more effectively in the process of change 
that the child experiences. The Darling Lady is so 
called by Virginia and her sister, Helen, because she 
uses that word so much when she speaks to them on 
their shopping trips to the place they call The Comer. 
She is perceived only as a somewhat strange but occa- 
sionally useful functionary, who comes slowly out of 
her back room when they enter her shop and ring the 
bell, serves them inefficiently and apologetically, and 
retums to mysterious non-existence. But Virginia, not 
knowing her mother is newly pregnant, reports the 
Darling Lady’s conversation with the mother in a way 
that tells us much about the Darling Lady. She warns 
Virginia’s mother not to take a rough trip into the 
canyon, revealing that she knows about the baby. “It's 
a look on a woman’s face; I can always tell,” and that 
she cares in a particular way: “Did you know I lost 
mine? . .. It was toward the end for me, but they 
wanted me to go. We wenton wagons then. I didn’t 
know any better.” 

The two sisters awake months later on a January 
night to the sound of terrible groaning from their 
parents’ bedroom, and there is no response to their 
calls for Mother and Dad, only a horrible creeping 
smell, a new presence in the dark that smells of fear, 
and finally they simply lie in the dark “whining in a 
sad duet”: 


odd bits of this and that stood on an open cup- 

board that had ragged curtains on the doors...[And 
now Sorensen’s point of view moves from the 
naive child to the comprehending adult.) Dirt 
was scattered over everything, and mouse tolleys, 
and there was a peculiar smell. Dust and rust and 
mold. And age, maybe .... All the ime, then, 
in that one little room. Waiting for the tinkle of 
the bell. How slowly she had risen from her 
chair, answering, how slowly she had always 
moved. She must have had a terrible lot of time. 
I felt a hollow open at the pit of my stomach and 
a heaviness upon my shoulders. To be old. To 
be alone. Only for a second, though. Not yet 
(27) 





That last is a cry from Virginia’s own heart, 
made twenty-five years ago, when she was younger 
than I am now, and it is a cry whose form and force I 
think are possible only in a personal essay, not in 
fiction. 

The ending returns to the imaginative form of fiction, 
but also to the process of the real creation of Virginia 
Sorensen’s ethical self, the person she now is and 
wants to be, partly because of what she experienced 
then and partly because of what she had made of that 
experience: 


So it was she became a heroine to us, a 
comfort on many a winter night. Sometimes we 
lay and pretended that she came again, and we 
got up and asked her in. We took her in to see 
the baby, and she sat by the fire, and we brought 
her a glass of hot milk. 

“T wish we had,” Helen said. 

We pretended that she sat there rocking and 
sipping and getting her feet dry, with her slippers 
by the stove. “Well, darlings, this is nice, she 
always said. (28) 


Suddenly there was a voice at the window. 


We both sat up at once, facing the square of 


snowy dark, and there was a shape, a head, and 


from where the window stood open to the night 
came a familiar voice. “It’s all right, darlings! 
She’ ll be all right soon. Sssh!”” 

We dived together beneath the quilts and lay 
paralyzed with listening. The Darling Lady. 
Nothing to fear. And yet we lay tied together in 
the warm bed, hardly breathing. “You’ll worry 
her if you go on crying. Sssh...Sssh... Don’t 
cry.” She spoke as one speaks to a crying child 
on one’s lap in a rocking chair, sweetly and 
softly. 

We made no more sound. And presently her 
voice faded away. And then, at last, out of the 
silence, we heard our door open and Father was 
there speaking to us in his familiar, hearty 
voice. (24) 


The girls are delighted with the new baby and 
“run the neighborhood” with the news but for some 
reason do not go and tell the Darling Lady. A few 
weeks later, they go to The Comer but find it locked 
for the first time ever and learn from a neighbor that 
the Darling Lady has been taken to the hospital with 


pneumonia. “She was sick for three days before a soul 


knew,” the neighbor laments,- The next autumn, the 
girls, chancing by the back side of The Comer, notice 
the windows all broken and look into the back room 
for the first time: 


There were only a few things, a tumbled bed 


and three of four chairs overturned. Dishes and 


Sorensen reveals the 
complex shape of her belief 
and moves us toward 
correspondingly full and 
complex, judgment 

and sympathy. 


In “The Apostate,” Sorensen remembers her 
grandmother, Kate Alexander, whose fictional 
adultery is the subject of The Evening and the Morn- 
ing. The apostasy is real and just as ethically 
complex as the adultery. Sorensen tells us of being 
sent wonderful packages of fruit in winter by Kate, 
who lived in California, especially some pomegran- 
ates, which are sent with a letter that exults in their 
sensual beauty: 














“Sometimes I cut them little, before they're 
ripe, just to see the lovely pattern of the seeds 
inside. When they are still white and transparent 
they look like a cup of pearls, as beautifully 
arranged as a honeycomb. When they are ripe 
they are brilliant read and shine like rubies .... 

Do you remember the verses about pome- 
granates in the Song of Solomon? After I came 
in from picking these, I looked up the Song in 
(Continued on pagel4.) 
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my Bible. Let us get up early to the vineyards; 
let us see if the vine flourish, whether the tender 
8rape appear, and the pomegranates bud 
forth...” (39) 








The letter promises a visit, and Sorensen 
Prepares us by reviewing how she had been baptized 
along with her dearly loved friend, Carol, with the 
encouragement of her own non-Mormon mother, 
who said to her jack-Mormon father, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” She tells us how she 
had learned in Religion Class to love Mormon 
history, “as bloody and exciting as the story of the 
early Christians,” and to despise the apostates who 
had betrayed Joseph Smith. When Kate refers to 
herself in another letter as “‘a wicked old apostate,” 
Virginia cannot accept her mother’s rationalization 
that Kate had a hard life growing up the daughter of a 
second wife in polygamy, with too many children 
and hard times, with her father often in hiding. She 
can only bring herself, when the visit comes, to 
follow her teacher’s admonition to “teach by our own 
example” and to pray earnestly “that my dear 
grandmother might see the light.” 

Many years later, Virginia attends, with her 
mother, her grandmother's last illness and learns 
much more. She looks at marks and notes in the 
margins of Kate’s books, a passage on Buddhism that 
claims Christians have no real understanding of 
women: “They love the souls of women, not their 
bodies, not how they are different from men but how 
they are the same.” She sees the passages underlined 
in Mills’s “On Liberty” and notes especially a 
passage marked in Hendrick Van Loon’s The Story of 
the Bible, on “The Song of Solomon”: 
































































“The Song of Songs” is in reality a very old 
love poem.... The heroine is a shepherdess 
[who] is taken away from her home in the 
village [and] installed in a lovely apartment in 
the heart of the royal palace. But she thinks only 
of the happy days when she and her own 
wandered across the hills and tended their 
flocks. ... [The poem] is the first evidence of 
something new and very fine which had at last 
come into the world. . . . 


She inspires his love and she receives it. Upon 
a new world was soon to be built. (54) 


In the margin, Kate had written, “But we are no 
better than the Negroes, we have not got the Priest- 
hood.” 

My title for this essay refers to Virginia as the 
foremother of us personal essayists. I chose that 
phrase for accuracy and also to emphasize my 
conviction that the voice that is now appearing in the 
finest Mormon personal essays can best be called a 
feminine voice. It is receptive, circular, vulnerable, 
daring, ethically complex, and sympathetic but strong 
with integrity, rather than logical, straightforward, 
safe, ethically simple and judgmental or expedient 
and authoritative. Using as merely descriptive the 
cultural conventions we have inherited, this means it 
is “feminine” rather than masculine. This is a voice 
Virginia seems to have developed partly in response 
to her precociously feminist grandmother—or at least 
in the re-creation of that woman and of her self in the 
process. 

The shape of Sorensen’s re-created self emerges 
in powerful complexity at the end of her essay on her 
grandmother. First, we lear the details of Kate's 
free-thinking apostasy and the probable effects on her 
eleven children, none of whom had been baptized 
and nearly all of whom had scattered out of Zion. 
Then we see the only one who had not scattered, 
Virginia's mother, complaining because it is so hard 
to bathe Kate, during that last illness, with her 
garments on: 
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Woman is coming into her own. She is recog- 
nized as the equal of man. She is his companion. 


this firm foundation of mutual respect and affection 





“You don’t believe in all that, Mother! 
You've said so ever since I can remember. So 
why?” 

As I entered the room, Grandmother pulled 
herself onto her elbows. Her voice was strong 
from her frail body, ravaged with illness, “I made 
a promise, that’s why,” she said. “And when I 
make a promise, I keep it!” (56) 


And she not only wears her garments but is buried in 
her temple clothes. 

Virginia, asked to read at the funeral, has no 
trouble finding marked Passages that Kate loved: 


Judge not and ye shall not be judged... 
forgive and ye shall be forgiven . . . bless them 
that curse you .. . for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust... when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the 
comers of the streets, that they may be seen of 
men.... But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut they door, 
Pray to thy Father, which is in secret, . . .” (56) 


That is, I believe, the best didactic formulation 
that could be found of the complex shape of 
Sorensen’s beliefs. It is also, probably, the best fora 
Mormon, for a Christian, for any human. But it was 
not enough for a Mormon personal essayist like 
Virginia Sorensen, who was working with real 
experience and with the imaginative echoes that flesh 
out and give life to our formulations and who there- 
fore had to add one more Paragraph: 


Perhaps some thought it strange that there 
should be at the very end, “Let us get up early to 
the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pome- 
granates bud forth. .. .” (57) 


Sorensen reaches her 
human ethical 
universals through 
particulars grounded 
in her Mormon 

past and identity. 


Perhaps I am wrong. Perhaps there is really no 
great difference between good fiction and good 
personal essays. It only remains then, perhaps, to 
consider if these essays, or stories, in Where Nothing 
Is Long Ago need or ought to be called Mormon. I 
think so. Sorensen reaches her human ethical univer- 
sals through particulars grounded in her Mormon past 
and identity. She reveals us, including her own child- 
hood self who was one of us, at our worst but presents 
us often as better than we are and shows herself, one 
of us, as becoming better than she was. In general, she 
seems engaged in a defense of the faith and the Saints. 
She has said, “How could I be anything else [but a 
Mormon writer]: When we write of the things we 
know and love best, we cannot but be defending it to 
the world.” She was the first, and is still the unsur- 
passed master, in the difficult and not fully understood 
genre of the Mormon personal essay, which combines 
the features and strengths of didactic truth-telling and 
fictional truth-creation. She achieves the ideal, well- 
formulated for any work of literature by her mentor at 
Stanford, Y vor Winters: 


of the Mormon Personal Essay 









[It] makes a defensible rational Statement 
about a given human experience (the experi- 
ence need not be real but must be in some 
sense possible) and at the same time communi- 
cates the emotion which Ought to be motivated 
by the rational understanding of that experi- 
ence. (19) 











I first gave an early version of this paper in the 
fall of 1988, with Virginia Sorensen Sitting four feet 
in front of me—a rather daunting experience. It 
became worse when she rose at the end of the hour, 
fixed me with her clear eyes and, with only a slight 
smile, told me that it was hard for her to accept my 
allegations of literal truth-telling and designation of 
her as an essayist rather than fictionist. She offered 
as a major reason that she had entirely made up the 
account, in “The Vision of Uncle Lars” in Where 
Nothing is Long Ago, of her great-aunt’s return to 
Denmark with her husband to stand with him at the 
spot where he had a vision of her when he was 
there on his mission. It was, she said, simply a 
fiction needed to complete the story with proper 
emotional force. I was taken aback and too tongue- 
tied to respond. But I saw her later ata reception 
and asked, “Did you believe the vision really 
happened?” When she said yes, I asked, “Though it 
doesn’t matter whether the returm to Denmark really 
happened, does it matter, to the nature and quality 
of your “story,” whether the vision did?” She 
thought a while and said, “Yes. It does matter. I 
see what you mean.” 

I believe it matters to the quality and effect of 
the personal essay that it be about things that really 
happened or, in Winters’s words, could have 
happened—but only such things that it matters 
whether they can happen or not, such as visions, 
such as certain kinds of moral and spiritual experi- 
ence. I believe it makes a difference that Virginia 
Sorensen believed that such visions are Possible, 

and that readers are affected differently whether ~ 
they take her as a witness to such things, that is, as 
a personal essayist, or as a witness only to certain 
moral and emotional insights, a fictionist. But, to 
my view, she is a great personal essayist, the 
founding foremother of the best Mormon personal 
essays, because she is not only a witness buta 
skilled fictionist who created the emotion proper to 
the experiences she is a witness for. fy 
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Editor's Note: The following “micro-stories” are the second of a four-par 
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imaginative process pleasing the reader as ramifications occur to her. . 
humorous one. All those published here are about 


A Certainty of Frost 
* 


When she told the vet how she’d 
turned Fluffy every two hours as instructed, 
setting the alarm through the night, and that 
each time the dog yiped a little more with 
the pain, he said it was hopeless. He gave 
the injection quickly, and as they waited, 
Becky thought of the last time she’d 
brought Fluffy trembling for routine shots, 
after which she'd virtually leaped into her 
arms. No more leaping. Was this the right 
thing to do? 

It wasn’t fair. Fluffy was too 
young for a stroke; yet, in a matter of half 
an hour, she’d gone from a limp to a totally 
paralyzed right side. The vet had offered 
hope of recovery with care; so she'd tured 
and fed, Fluffy spilling more than she 
lapped up of food and water. She’d 
changed the wetted blanket and cleaned up 
dry little droppings clinging to motionless 
fur. This moming, the children had kissed 

Fluffy goodbye, their tears dripping, and 
John had carried the basket and dog out to 
the car. 

At the office window, she wrote 
the check for the shot and disposal of the 
body with trembling fingers. The secre- 
lary’s face blurred, and she looked down. 
Even with the blurry darkness of another 
woman at the window, too, she couldn’t 
hold back a sob. “My dog died,” she 
explained, embarrassed to be crying before 
strangers. A sympathetic voice said, “Oh, 
I'm sorry.” 

Then she was sobbing there in the 
vet's office on the shoulder of someone 
whose face she couldn’t see, crying and 
angry that she couldn’t save the dog and 
that she had to be the one to bring her here, 
that she had to be the one petting her until 
the heart stopped. Crying as, over the 
years, she had cried over other dogs, a 
white rat, a lop-eared bunny, a baby robin, 
a kitten with distemper, a parakeet found 
feet up. She ached and cried, angry with 
herself for again pouring so much love into 
such a fragile vessel. 


SHARDS 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 


Face All Over 
* 


“Face all over,” her mother 
would have said if she saw her wearing 
the skimpy dress. “Face all over” was 
something she had never said to Paula 
while alive, for back then Paula could 
never have worn a store-bought dress, let 
alone a black designer model with 
sequins. 

“Be mother’s good girl, now,” 
she’d always say. But Paula wasn’t 
mother’s good girl any more. She wasn’t 
anybody’s good girl. She lit a cigarette. 
She poured herself another drink. She 
looked at the admirable thinness that 
she'd achieved and flaunted in lacy 
underwear when the man was right 

“Eat everything on your plate.” 
That was another maxim she didn’t 
practice. She loved to order a petit four 
and leave $2.50 worth of it on the little 
plate. That would have killed her mother 
whose most hated sin was waste. 

“Waste not, want not,” she'd 
said. Before it was fashionable, she had 
recycled and composted, made over and 
leftovered until Paula felt if she didn’t 
have something brand new, she'd scream. 

Well, she could have screamed to 
death for all the good it would have done. 
The rooted trailer house hadn't had its 
toilet hooked up to a septic tank until her 
sophomore year in high school. She sup- 
posed she was the only girl in her class 
who had never had her hair cut at a beauty 
shop, gone to Pocatello and bought 
clothes, or asked any friend to her home 
ever because it was so horrible and her 
mother so monstrously fat. 

So fat that Paula had to do any 
chore that required much motion or any 
bending. Mother could cook and do some 
hoeing. She sewed for Paula—always from 
remnants and bolt ends, never from fabric 
chosen because it was pretty. Paula had to 
come right home from school to scrub 
floors, dust, weed and harvest the garden, 
help hang out the wash, and cut what there 
was of a scrubby lawn in front. 

Paula knew her mother was 
doing the best she could. She was an 
artist come down in the world. She sewed 
old fashioned lace-and-velvet Victorian 
clothing for expensive, porcelain-faced 
dolls and curled their luxuriant wigs. Her 
work eked out the monthly check, but the 
dolls were dressed far better than Paula 
had ever been. 

Now she had mirrors all over her 
apartment. She changed her stockings for 
a snag, not waiting for arun. She paid the 
cleaners to sew on a button and had a 
housekeeper every week. She looked 
down at the city lights outside her 
window. Now she was free of poverty, of 
the past, of Mother. 


t series of twelve stories written by Penny Allen, all being published under 
“The point of these little stories is that they only suggest. I have left out every non-essential 
lot. These are shards, tiny pieces from which one must infer the whole, the 

. . My formula has been to choose one positive one, a sharp one, and a 
and usually from the point of view of Mormon women.” 


The Medium 
* 


The pajamas he'd died in not 
meeting around her waist, redolent with his 
after-shave, and wearing his wedding ring, 
his favorite tie and his golfing cap, Crystal 
climbed into his twin bed on which she had 
placed his picture, his copy of the scrip- 
tures, his special cup with “#1 Dad” on it, 
and the maintenance record book he’d kept 
in his car. 

“How’re you going to sleep with 
all that stuff, Sis?” Amelia was so ex- 
hausted with searching all day that she 
didn’t even feel like laughing. After all, 
Crystal had looked all day, too. 

“T don’t want to sleep so soundly I 
miss what he’s trying to tell through the 
veil.” 

Lamp off, the cup clinked, and the 
bed groaned. Crystal called, “Richard, 
Richard, can you hear me? Amelia’s going 
to lose the house because you left your 
business papers in such a slobby mess. 
(Quiet, Amelia.) We’ ve been over every- 
thing three times, and you’re the only one 
who can tell us where to find that payment 
receipt. Now, if you want to live up to all 
those nice things they said about you at 
your funeral, you’ ve got to get through. 
Let’s have some cooperation here.” 

His favorite hymn, “How Great 
Thou Art,” rose in Crystal's heavy vibrato 
at full volume. On the third time through, 
it stopped midway in a snore. 

Despite the fatigue or maybe 
because of it, Amelia couldn’t sleep. 
Grandstander that he was, Richard had 
bundled the money in stacks of tens to 
make an event of the payoff. She remem- 
bered his laugh, his jubilant embrace as he 
waved the receipt in front of her eyes when 
he got back. Remembering how he’d 
kissed her sharpened to grief the dull pain 
she’d endured all day. 

At least the crying had helped her 
fall asleep, she thought, as she heard 
Crystal singing in the shower. But no joy 
lighted the flushed face under the towel. 
“Nothing. I don’t remember dreaming at 
all.” 

“Neither do I,” Amelia said, but 
she walked over to the file box of canceled 
checks in the comer and reached in for an 
envelope, picked out the receipt, and held it 
up. “This is it” 
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Sisters Help 





For the next “Sisters Speak/Sisters Help" column, we are continuing 
our discussion on the subject of eating disorders. Here another of our 
readers recounts her experience with this subject and asks for descrip- 
tions of your own experiences in the hopes of offering help and Support 
to others who are dealing with this situation. She has asked that her 


name be withheld because of her commitment to t 


gram, Overeaters Anonymous, 


Journey to Recovery 
Name Withheld 


The admitting nurse put down her pen and 
clipboard and looked at me apologetically. 

“Ihave to go through your suitcase,” she said. 

Sitting on the single bed that was to be mine for 
the next four weeks, I nodded and tried for some 
humor. 

“Looking for Twinkies?” | asked. 

“You'd be surprised what people try to sneak in 
here,” she replied, getting up from the hard chair 
she’d pulled opposite the bed for the preliminary 
Paperwork. 


No, 1 didn't smoke, didn’t use alcohol, had 
never taken drugs. I'd never been hospitalized 
except for the delivery of my four children. My 
blood pressure was low; my weight almost normal. 
Except for the disease that was destroying me, 1 was 
extremely healthy. 


The nurse picked up the largest suitcase, placed 
iton the bed, and unzipped it. I'd left my privacy at 
the airport. In the past hour, I’d been put on a scale 
to be weighed and placed against a wall to be photo- 
graphed. Watching the nurse sift through clothing, 
family photographs, a well-worn journal, I thought 
of the world I'd left behind. The one I’d entered via 
carpeted mauve corridors seemed a hallucination. 
When the nurse removed my razor and a glass bottle 
to be locked up for safekeeping, reality and panic set 
in: I was ina psychiatric hospital 2,000 miles from 
home. Walking through its glass doors that sunny 
day in November would be my last real act of free 
agency while I was there. 

No one, outside of my family and a few close 
friends, knew where I was. Not the bishop, who'd 
recently called me to be a Young Women’s coun- 
selor. Not the people I work with as the editor of a 
magazine. Not my neighbors. And certainly not the 
members of my ward. In their eyes, I was to be 
envied. Hadn't the Young Women’s President 
summed it up when she’d said, “Frankly, you 
intimidate me.” The journal in the suitcase told a 
different story: 


I feel so alone, so wrapped up in the secret 
life that has taken control of my days. Bingeing 
and purging are as much a part of the day as working 
and caring for my family . . . I’m living a lie— 
pretending to Carl that I’m doing okay, pretending 
to friends that I’ve got my life together, convinced 
that if I put on a good show, I can function long 
enough to get by. 

I'm not the person everyone thinks I am or 
wants me to be. Sometimes I feel like screaming, 
“Leave me alone! Don't saddle me with your hopes 

for my life. Can you love me for who I am? Can you 
accept me, anyway?” 

But that's not the problem is it? The problem is 
not being able to love and accept myself. I have to 
be thinner, prettier, more intelligent, more talented, 
more successful at everything. If | were, would 1 
love myself then? God, where does it stop? Will the 
person I want to be ever be the person! am, and will 
that person then be good enough? 


In the days before me, I would learn that I had a 
chronic, progressive, and potentially fatal disease. I 
would learn that I was addicted to a substance found 
in my own cupboards and at nearly every Relief 
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Society homemaking meeting. After a life of active 
membership in the Church, I would also learn about 
God. 

It had taken twenty-three years to reach that 
hospital. For me, substance abuse began toward the 
end of my freshmen year in college when I turned to 
the comfort of food to deal with the pain that started 
when the boy I loved and planned to marry told me he 
was engaged to somebody else. I was devastated. 

Somehow I got through exams, then went home 
to a summer job I hated. My family had moved that 
year, and I had no friends. I remember eating big 
bowls of ice cream after dinner, Ice cream was 
plentiful in our house, and it numbed the pain. When I 
went back to school, I thought I had accepted the loss 
of the relationship, but feelings of hurt and sadness 
persisted. 

I began buying brownies and candy from campus 
vending machines. As the semester progressed, my 
obsession with food grew. An honors student, I 
found that I couldn’t concentrate on school, and 
I compounded my feelings of loneliness by shun- 
ning my involvement with others. When I could 
no longer face another day, I withdrew from classes 
and went home. ~ 

Nothing was said about the 20 pounds that I'd 
gained. Embarking on my first real diet, I lost weight 
and returned to school for the winter semester. At the 
beginning of my senior year, I married. My weight 
was normal; my eating was not. Driving from 
Maryland to BYU with a brand new ring on my finger, 
T obsessed about the leftover wedding cake that my 
mother had packed, although I took real care not to eat 
much in front of my husband. From the beginning, I 
kept my food thoughts and occasional bingeing a 
secret. 

By the time we graduated and moved east to 
dental school, we were the parents of twin daughters. 
Two sons followed. I hated being pregnant-hated the 
weigh-ins, the lectures about weight gain, the guilt, the 
feeling that my body was not my own. I ate very little 
before those visits to the doctor, then binged on candy 
bars on the way home. I never gained more than 30 
pounds—even with the twins—but I still felt fat and ugly. 
The feelings led to food, which led to guilt and shame 
and back again to food. Unless, that is, I was dieting. 
Between binges, I was a successful dieter—proud of 
my will power. My self-esteem rested on how well I 
curbed my cravings for snacks and desserts and the 
reading on the scale. 

I raised my children on skim milk and healthy 
foods, carefully monitoring snacks and curtailing junk 
food. All of them were good eaters with stocky 
builds. I envied mothers with scrawny children who 
picked at their food. At least they’d never have a 
weight problem, I told myself. I couldn’t stand for my 
children to endure the pain of hating their bodies as I 
did. 

Despite a fierce love for my children, the realities 
of motherhood took their toll. I lost my temper fre- 
quently as I coped with children who fought with me 
and with each other, children who littered the orderly 
home I strived for with toys and clothing and dirty 
dishes, children whose active lives kept me running to 
schools and music lessons and athletic fields. “Good” 
mothers were patient and wise and adept at manage- 
ment. I berated myself each time I failed to measure 
up, which was often, The relief came at night when 
everyone was in bed and I had the house to myself. It 
was then that I escaped into reading, an activity I 
coupled with eating. I stayed up late, ignoring my 
husband's desire for me to come to bed. I had no 
hunger for sex or even companionship. What I craved 
was time to myself and food. 

I ate when I felt angry or resentful. I ate when I 
felt tired or lonely. I ate when I felt guilty or fearful. I 
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ate over relationship issues. But whatever I ate 
wasn’t enough. I always wanted more. 

For each new pound, I had a new diet, but the 
older I got, the less successful I was in Sticking to 
the current one. By the time I tumed 40, [hada 
String of failures behind me. My “will power” was 
shot. When my weight approached the number I 
had weighed just before giving birth to my twins, I 
enrolled in an expensive commercial clinic where I 
was given a medical workup and yet another diet, 
along with instructions to come in three times a 
week to be weighed and to buy more of the 
supplements that would speed up weight loss. I 
resented that fact that people were making money 
off of my pain, but I was desperate. My eating was 
out of control. For the first time, the threat of 
obesity seemed real. 

As usual, I felt good about myself as the 
readings on the scale dropped, but after three or 
four weeks, I began to cheat. Weight loss slowed, 
then stopped. Again, the desire to eat collided with 
the desire to be thin. Frequent weigh-ins intensified 
the pressure, which finally drove me to the next 
level of my disease. Seeing no other way out, I 
Started to purge the extra food I ate by vomiting. 
Now I had a new secret. I hated the feelings of 
shame and worthlessness that accompanied it, but I 
hated getting fat more. 

Addicts talk of hitting bottom as a turning 
point in their recovery. When I started to purge, I 
knew I had hit bottom. I knew I was sick and badly 
needed help. But where to find it? 

I started at the library. I learned that bingeing 
usually increases once purging is initiated because 
bulimics become physiologically and psychologi- 
cally addicted to ingesting large quantities of food. 
I leamed that excessive vomiting upsets the body’s 
electrolyte balance, weakening—among other 
things—the kidneys and the heart muscle. I leaned 
that bulimics can die of cardiac arrest. 

Fear was not enough to make me stop. Each 
cycle of bingeing and purging was going to be the 
last, but days stretched into weeks and months. Al- 
though I had names and addresses of eating 
disorders clinics, counseling was costly. With four 
children (two in college, one in private school), 
money was tight. I didn’t have enough self-esteem 
to think it should be spent on me. 

All my life I had believed in the power of 
prayer—for other people. Years of praying for help 
with my compulsion and finding none didn’t 
diminish my conviction that prayer worked. That it 
hadn’t worked for me perhaps meant that I wasn’t 
praying hard enough. Or maybe it wasn’t the kind 
of problem God dealt with. He had given me 
intelligence and a host of other assets. Maybe this 
battle, this “test,” was my own responsibility. 

As I entered a second year of purging, every 
day was a test I managed to fail. The hell of 
pretending to be whole when I know I was not was 
exhausting. One night after my family had gone to 
bed, I went outside and stared into the sky. Some- 
where in a sphere beyond what I could see was a 
God who cared-or so I had been taught. Surely He 
would not abandon me to this anguish. I dropped to 
my knees, determined that rhis time I would stay 
there until I felt some confirmation that I was loved 
and would be helped. 

I poured my heart out, then waited for ac- 
knowledgement that I'd been heard. I waited and 
waited and waited, staring into the sky as if I could 
somehow penetrate the veil that separated me from 
my God. I waited until my legs cramped and my 
back ached with fatigue. I had known too many 
people whose prayers had been answered in 
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demonstrable ways to stop waiting. I would be 
patient. But as I waited, the silence grew louder, 
and its message was clear: God had favorites, and I 
wasn’t one of them. All my life I'd felt that I wasn’t 
good enough. The silence told me I wasn’t good 
enough for God, either. Rising, I walked back into 
the house with a bitterness I'd never before experi- 
enced. 

Reading the newspaper a few weeks later, 

I came across a small news item listing a hotline for 
compulsive eaters. When I called, I was put in 
touch with someone from Overeaters Anonymous 
(OA), a support group that bases its recovery 
program on the 12 Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
I was given the location of a meeting within 
reasonable driving distance, but more than that, I 
was given hope. 

That was almost two years ago. Have I been 
free since then from the compulsion to eat? No. I 
hated the first meetings I went to. I hated sitting in 
a dingy church basement listening to the secrets of 
strangers and wondering what the people in my life 
would think if they knew I was there. I resisted the 
recovery tools that would put me in intimate contact 
with people I would not have chosen as friends in 
other circumstances. Most of all, I resisted the need 
to abstain from the foods that I craved. My memory 
was short. Between binges, I forgot the bondage of 
food abuse. No matter that the foods I loved 
brought misery instead of pleasure. Giving them up 
permanently was a = ry than I was yarn to 
pay for sanity: 

I quit going toOA hertly before Thanksgiving 
and embarked on a three-month binge that finally 
ended back in the meeting room I hated. Filled with 
self-loathing, I admitted to myself and to others that 
I was powerless over food—that my life had become 
unmanageable. That night I took the First Step to 
recovery. 

I adopted a food plan that excluded sugar and 
binge foods. Although OA doesn’t endorse a 
specific food plan, most OA members recognize 
Sugar as the primary substance that triggers crav- 
ings. Working with a sponsor—a person I committed 
a written food plan to on a daily basis—I achieved 
abstinence from compulsive eating. The freedom 
was exhilarating—until I decided at a family dinner 

several weeks later that I could eat like other people. 

The descent back into hell was swift. It took 
two months to climb out. Again, I enjoyed the 
serenity of abstinence until an emotional upset 
triggered yet another relapse that I couldn’t pull out 
of. Feeling guilt over leaving my family, I entered 
the treatment hospital one week before Thanksgiv- 
ing. I still had much to learn about food addiction 
and about the principles associated with recovery. 

What I learned was that food abuse is not a 
moral issue. It’s not about lack of will power. It’s a 
physical, emotional, and spiritual disease that is 
treatable, but not curable. Although studies of food 
addiction are in their infancy, many professionals 
believe that, like alcoholics, compulsive overeaters 
have a genetic defect resulting in a biochemical 
imbalance that triggers the disease after repeated 
exposure to the addictive chemical. If they never 
drink, people with a predisposition toward alcohol- 
ism never activate the disease. Because of the 
culture we live in, most food addicts are exposed to 
their substance (sugar and foods that easily convert 
to sugar) almost from infancy. In some, signs of 
food addiction are readily apparent in childhood. 
For others, it develops more slowly. Whatever its 
pace, it gets worse with the passage of time. Diets 
that were once so successful stop working not 





because of weakening will power but because of the 
progressive nature of the disease. 

The treatment of food addiction has little to do 
with the treatment of weight. Not every food addict is 
fat and not every overweight person is a food addict. 
Because weight is only a symptom, weight reduction 
plans fail to arrest it. Successful treatment addresses 
not only the physical aspect of the disease-i.e., elimi- 
nating the phenomenon of craving through abstinence 
from the substances that cause it—but its emotional and 
spiritual components, as well. 

In the tightly controlled environment of the 
hospital, I “detoxed” from the effects that sugar had on 
my body and began working on some of the emotional 
issues that I had sought to resolve through food. 

Believing that such feelings as anger or jealousy 
were wrong, I had literally stuffed them down with 
food. When they erupted anyway, I handled the 
resulting guilt with food, too. In treatment, I learned 
something so different from what I'd believed 
growing up that it seemed almost heretical. Feelings 
aren’t right or wrong, I was told; they just are. 

In the hospital, feelings such as anger were 
accepted and validated and even encouraged as a 
means of coming to terms with hidden pain. At first, 
it was uncomfortable and unsettling to acknowledge 
them. But with a supportive therapist in the safe 
confines of a recovery room, the verbalization of 
repressed feelings became a liberating experience. I 
learned that I wasn’t bad or childish or un-Christlike 
for having them,and I learned appropriate ways to 
handle them outside of treatment. The'support of 
others who knew my secrets and accepted me anyway 
was invaluable. 

I learned that addiction is a three-fold disease of 
the body, mind, and spirit. Abstinence and therapy 
focus on its physical and emotional components, but 
the heart of recovery is spiritual. It involves turning to 
a Higher Power to do what we cannot do for our- 
selves. Having been active in the Church all my life, I 
thought I knew it all. But knowledge was not enough 
to set me free. I had to act on what I knew. I had to 
enlarge my understanding of God. I also had to apply 
principles in the scriptures that I had read many times 
before—and failed to fully grasp. In the context of 
addiction, I began to internalize the message of the 
gospel. 

I moved from seeing God as a judge whose love 
was based on performance (how faithfully I fulfilled 
the many obligations incurred by Church membership, 
how well I used my talents, how successful I was in 
raising a righteous and happy family) to seeing Him as 
someone who loves me unconditionally and is willing 
to meet me wherever I am, never mind what I’ve done 
or failed to do before reaching out to Him. I saw, too, 
that while the principles I’ve lived my life by as a 
Latter-day Saint have helped me avoid many of the 
pitfalls compounding the problems of people I en- 
countered in treatment, they don’t give me favored 
status. God’s mercy extends to us all. The only 
requirement for membership in the kingdom of 
recovery is submissiveness. 

To be submissive is to yield to God’s will. But 
how? For me, it started with admitting defeat. The 
humiliation of repeated failure led to humility as I 
began to understand the role that a broken heart and a 
contrite spirit play in approaching God. I had to 
overcome pride to go to meetings, to make phone calls 
for help, to relinquish the self-will that made me think 
I could control and direct my life by myself. I 
changed the way I prayed. Rather than giving God 
directions, I now ask for direction. I ask, too, for daily 
willingness to do the things I must do to recover, 
whether I want to do them or not. Willingness, not 
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will power, is the bottom line of recovery. I see life 
now as a ride on a bicycle built for two. Once 
content with letting God help me pedal, today I’m 
willing to let Him steer. 

Why do I wnite at length about a most private 
battle? Because food is an acceptable alternative to 
drugs, alcohol, and tobacco in our LDS culture, 
which I believe puts us in a high risk category for 
this disease. The Word of Wisdom protects us from 
those other addictions, but its injunction to use 
moderation in all things is often ignored (or 
sheepishly chuckled over) when it comes to the 
food we use to reward and soothe ourselves. That 
an ice cream cone could be as dangerous as a can of 
beer seems absurd; yet, that is the reality for many 
of us—a reality borne out by a counselor at BYU 
who told me recently that while they see relatively 
few students with drug and alcohol problems, eating 
disorders are rampant. (Hardly surprising, given the 
amount of candy for sale in the Wilkinson Center.) 

Does our quest for perfection (and failure to 
obtain it) also play a part in generating the feelings 
that can lead to food addiction? I think so. Com- 
pulsive overeaters remind each other that “perfec- 
tion can make you perfectly crazy.” In recovery, 
I’ve had to learn to trust God’s timetable. I’ve had 
to remind myself that scriptural admonitions to 
become perfect don’t hold me to accomplishing the 
task in this lifetime. For that, I have eternity. 

Today, I am in recovery. I wake up each 
momning with a profound sense of gratitude for the 
gift of life. The relationship I now have with my 
family and friends nourishes me as food never was 
able to. The relationship I have with God empow- 
ers me to do what once seemed impossible. When I 
take the sacrament, I am impacted as never before 
by the words of Alma: 


And he shall go forth, suffering pains and 
afflictions and temptations of every kind; and this 
that the word might be fulfilled which saith he will 
take upon him the pains and the sicknesses of his 
people...that his bowels may be filled with mercy, 
according to the flesh, that he may know according 
to the flesh how to succor his people according to 
their infirmities. (Alma 7:11-12) 


No, I’m not “cured,” and some find the tools I 
must use to stay in recovery rigid and confining. To 
me, they are the straight and narrow way to the life 
God meant me to have. One day ata time, I’m ex- 
periencing hope and joy and freedom. What better 
answer to prayer is that? ¥& 
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A Phi Beta Kappa Key 
and a Safety Pin 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 


Editor's Note: To celebrate Laurel’s receiving 
a John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Award 
as well as the end of a glorious year for her 
since she won the Pulitzer Prize, we publish the following 
personal essay that was her commencement address at 


the University of Utah's graduation on June 12. 
We are proud of her and congratulate her on her latest 
recognition, the MacArthur grant, which she calls 
"The Revenge of the Mormon Mother." 
She truly is, as Claudia Bushman Says, "a woman’s woman.” 
She gives us hope for ourselves and for the future. 
Because of Laurel and her example, many more of us will reclaim our voices. 


It is customary for commencement speakers to give advice to 
graduates. I am going to do that in the only way historians 
know—y telling stories about the past. The story I want to 
tell is my own. 

Thirty-two years ago, I was one of two graduating seniors to 
speak at commencement. Here is how I began: 

This is the night when university graduates look 
forward to high hopes to the future—that is male 

university graduates. The popular press won't let us 

women graduates forget that we face a frustrating 

struggle ahead, a struggle which a recent Newsweek 

cover depicted as the choice between a Phi Beta Kappa 

key and a safety pin. 

No, I wasn’ta woman ahead of her time. Having raised what 
would be the most explosive issue of the next decade, I 
immediately dropped it, taking off on what I thought was a more 
important topic. I am grateful to my alma mater for bringing me 
back to finish that speech. 

As I stood at the podium in 1960, I epitomized the very 
issue I had raised. Gael and I had married during my junior year 
at the U. In June, I received my Phi Beta Kappa Key. Four 
months later, I got my safety pin. I gave birth to my first child 


[Karl] in Boston where Gael had begun graduate work at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. 

Those of you raised in the age of Pampers and velcro 
wrappers may not immediately grasp the complex symbolism of a 
safety pin. In my generation, girls were raised with powerful 
thumbs and giving hearts. In the crucible of babysitting (or 
"tending" as we called it in Idaho), we learned how to push a 
dull pin through fourteen layers of gauze diaper without spearing 
the baby. That was training for an important life work— 
motherhood. 

In 1960, it simply did not occur to me or to Gael or to 
anyone around us that a mother, even one who was valedictorian of 
her class, might also think about graduate school. I believe 
that one of my professors, G. Homer Durham, suggested I sign up 
for an interview with a representative of the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Foundation. 

“I'm having a baby,” I answered lightly, and that was the 
end of that. The irony is that I received a Woodrow Wilson Grant 
seventeen years later when I was the mother of five children, 
including one rather small baby. Why, in 1960, was it 
unthinkable to consider combining motherhood and scholarship? 

“Oh, but you were in Utah,” a colleague said to me recently. 

No, that wasn’t the problem. In our apartment building in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the early sixties, I was surrounded 
by women exactly like me. One of my closest friends had dropped 
out of Mt. Holyoke when she became pregnant. Another gave up her 


education when she snagged a senior from Brown. We women with 


Phi Beta Kappa keys took in sewing, babysat for other people’s 
children, did part-time clerical work, while our husbands were at 
M.1.T., Harvard, or Brandeis. 

A few weeks ago, I want to the library and tracked down the 


March 7, 1960, issue of Newsweek, the one with the Phi Beta Kappa 


key and the safety pin on the cover. The banner headline—" Young 
Wives with Brains"—announced a special "science" report inside. 
Reading it helped me to understand why I couldn’t possibly have 
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said more about women’s issues in my commencement speech. The 
article begins this way: 
As she pauses in front of her mirror, the 


thoughtful young woman (GENUS American Mother HABITAT 
Upper Income Bracket) can look upon a triple image unique in 


the history of her sex. 

First there is the healthy, glowing beauty, the 
product of good obstetrics, good nutrition, and good 
living... A woman freed from the tyranny of her body. 

Then behind the casually perfect make-up, there is 
a mind sharpened by sixteen years of schooling... A 
woman freed from the tyranny of ignorance. 

Thirdly, there are the fashionable clothes that 
proclaim a life style made possible by an industrious 
husband who earns $20,000 a year. A woman freed from 
the tyranny of poverty. 

She should be pleased with herself, and yet 
she is not. For there is a fourth image in the glass, the 
image of discontent. 

The author suggested that college-educated women were the 
victims of affluence or the isolation of the suburbs or inflated 
expectations about sexual fulfillment. It included a brief 
comment by Margaret Mead suggesting that the ethic of 
"togetherness" had gone too far. But it also invoked the 
Freudian dictum "anatomy is destiny," quoting the President of 
the National Council on Family Relations, who expressed dismay 
that “otherwise intelligent women” seemed mad because their 
husbands cannot become pregnant and do not have to bear children 
and raise them.” (58-59) The underlying assumption, of course, 
was that discontented women rejected their own femininity. 

Reading this essay, I felt a bit like my daughter when she 
gets out our old yearbooks. “Oh! Look at the silly hairdos!” 
she exclaims. “Did people really look like that?” 

“Yes,” I tell her, and “thirty years from now your yearbook 
picture will look funny, too.” The historian’s job is to help 
people see why things look funny. We talk lightly in our society 
about personal choice. But choices are made in the context of 
enormous social pressures. Standing outside our own time, we can 
sometimes see that. So for a few minutes, I would like to probe 
the three presumed “freedoms” identified in the opening passage 
of that Newsweek article. Notice that each was based on the 
premise that things had never been better for women. 

Let's begin with “freedom from the tyranny of the body.” 
The article was quite right in identifying the conquest of 
childbed fever as one of the important events of the modem era. 
But scientific childbirth, which by the 1930s really was 
beginning to reduce maternal and infant montality, brought a new 
kind of tyranny with it. Listen to this account of a modem, 
hospital delivery c. 1937. I am afraid that when I read it to 
you, you will think it is satire. It is not. This was the birth 
well-educated women in the 1940s and nearly everybody by the 
1960s expected: 

[When the woman arrives at the hospital], she is 

immediately given the benefit of one of the modem 

analgesics or pain-killers. Soon she is in a dreamy, 
half-conscious state . . . at the height of a pain, 

sound asleep between spasms. . . . She knows nothing 
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about being taken to a spotlessly clean delivery room, 

placed on a sterile table, draped with sterile sheets; 

neither does she see her attendants, the doctor and 

nurses garbed for her protection in sterile white gowns 

and gloves; nor the shiny boiled instruments and 

antiseptic solutions, She does not hear the cry of her 
baby when first he feels the chill of this cold world, 

or see the care with which the doctor repairs such 

lacerations as may have occurred. She is, as most of 

us want to be when severe pain has us in its grasp— 

asleep. Finally, she awakes in smiles, a mother with 

no recollection of having become one. (Leavitt, 

Brought to Bed, pp. 180-181) 

This description is barely distinguishable from the account 
of delivery I read before Karl was born. As I recall, the 
author skirted the details of labor with the cheerful phrase, 
"by this time you will be floating on a pink cloud." 

I was awake when Karl was bom, but most of the women 
around me were not. I saw my son’s little body, and I heard his cry, 
but I was temporarily paralyzed from the waist down and sull 
drowsy from medication. As hospital policy required, Gael had 
left me eight hours before. I gave birth among strangers, while 
he went home and slept. There was nothing else he could do. In 
the morning, he was a father with no recollection of having 
become one. 

The medical establishment of the 1950s had forgotten what 
Martha Ballard, my eighteenth-century Maine midwife, knew two 
hundred years ago—that childbirth and, in fact, all healing 
involves the mind and spirit as well as the body. Fortunately, 
nurse-midwives throughout the United Sates are helping us reclaim 
that knowledge. It was a great pleasure to be escorted today by 
Dean Linda Amos of the School of Nursing. 

At this distance, the college woman’s “freedom from 
ignorance” seems just as ironic. I am immensely grateful for the 
education I received at the University of Utah. I have often 
said that Bill Mulder was my anchor on one side of University 
Avenue and Lowell Bennion on the other. Their influence is 
reflected in my [first] commencement speech, which includes 
quotations from nineteenth-century American literature and 
from the old Testament. I argued that graduating seniors had 
difficulty deciding what to do with their lives because they 
hadn’t learned “to respond emotionally as well as intellectually 
to an idea, to become involved in it personally and activated by 
it” I quoted Thoreau: “How many a man has dated a new era in 
his life from the reading of a book.” 

As I spoke those words, I was about to begin a new era in my 
own life, but I have to admit Thoreau wasn’t a great deal of 
help. Imagine dropping into the chasm of motherhood with a book 
by a bachelor transcendentalist who lived in a solitary cabin in 
the woods! I actually have a photograph of myself, large with 
child, taken near Walden Pond in Concord, Massachusetts, on 
Columbus Day 1960. A couple of years later, inspired by Walden, 
I threw away my ironing board. Even in the age of polyester that 
was about the best I could do to become “man thinking.” 

Please don’t misunderstand me. I believe that literature 
has the power to transcend boundaries of time, age, race, gender, 
and class. But despite the riches of my undergraduate education, 
there was something missing—the voices of women. 

Since the sixth grade, I had wanted to be a writer. I used 
to send things off to Seventeen magazine, and when I was 
eighteen, I actually had something published. But the longer I 
spent in school, the less I was able to write. I don’t think 
that was an accident. 

In the 1950s, bright women were condemned for wanting to be 
men, but in our intellectual lives we were forced to read and 
speak with male eyes and in male voices. Listen to me in the 
culminating paragraph of my graduation address: 

The world needs scholars. But even more it 
needs men who can respond to the great issues of our 
time. .. . Turning our intellectual resources upon them, 
we may cry with another man, writing over 2,500 years 
ago... 

And so on. Those words sound comical today. In 1960, they were 
standard written English. 

The 1950s were not a high point for women’s education. The 
great gains came in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
and in many fields there was actually a decline in female 
participation by 1960. Thanks to the G.I. Bill, bright young men 
dominated classrooms and eventually the faculties of American 
universities. I believe I had three female professors at the U, 
one of them the fearsome and mysterious Clarice Short. Even 
though she planted a C+ on my first paper, she made me want to be 





an English major. I thought she was invincible. I wept recently 
when I read the excerpts from her diary published after her 

death. This magnificent teacher, scholar, and poet, like so many 
women of her generation and mine, didn’t know she had anything 
worth saying. I am not sure which is worse, the tyranny of 
ignorance or the tyranny of education. 

There is a happy ending to Clarice Short’s story. At the 
urging of friends, she published her first book of poetry at the 
age of sixty-three. Thanks to the women’s movement’s insistence 
on equal pay for equal work, she also gota raise. In the early 
seventies, her salary was only two thirds that of male professors 
of her same rank and load. So much for the “freedom from 
poverty” celebrated in the Newsweek article. That “freedom,” as 
you will recall, depended upon marriage to an upper-income male. 

From this distance, it is easy to see that the three 
freedoms touted in the Newsweek story represented a particularly 
insidious kind of bondage, a pampered dependency that in several 
important areas of life denied women the ability to give as well 
as receive. Women could benefit from, but not create, the 
miracles of modem medicine. We were encouraged to learn but not 
teach, spend without eaming. The women’s movement of the 1970s 
was not an effort to abandon responsibility but to reclaim it. 

In the university, in the economy, and in the delivery room, 
women discovered it was better to feel pain than to suffer 
oblivion. 

We were sustained not just by hopes for the future but by a 
new understanding of the past. The lives of “traditional women,” 
women like my pioneer midwife, taught us that American women had 
always sustained their communities as well as their homes. We 
also learned from women who claimed more public roles. Listen 
to this voice: 

It is time that we utterly repudiate the 

pemicious dogma that marriage and a practical life- 

work are incompatible. 

Radical 1970s feminist? No, this is Louisa Greene Richards, a 
pious Latter-day Saint mother writing in the Woman’ s Exponent, 
published in the territory of Utah in 1877. I can date a new era in 
my life from reading such words. 

I am grateful that thirty-two years ago, I earned both a Phi 
Beta Kappa Key and a safety pin, and that for the past twenty 
years I have been able to combine motherhood with “a practical 
life-work.” My children’s lives have been enriched by my 
scholarship, and my scholarship has been enriched by my life as a 
housewife and mother. When people ask me how I have done it, I 
usually say, “A little at a time.” It took me five years to 
complete a one-year M.A., nine to do a Ph.D.., eight years to 
write Martha Ballard’s book. 

Meanwhile, Gael and I together raised our children. Louisa 
Greene Richards had something to say about that as well: 

No women worthily and happily married is less 
fitted to aid the general progress of the world than 

she who stands alone with none to hinder; yes, with 

none to hinder, but with none to help her either, in 

the exercise of her best gifts. 

Even more important than the practical help Gael offered, and 
there was a lot of that, was his faith in me. He believed in my 
best gifts, even when I did not. So, if I have any wish for you 
today it is that you will discover your best gifts and be 

blessed with a companion who will help you use them. Thirty 
years from now some things about today will look funny, but the 
best things—the gifts of the mind and the spirit—will endure. 

In 1965, Clarice Short sat in a room in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, writing in her diary and thinking about her own 
past. She wrote: 

The years close up like a fan bringing 

widely separated events together into a state 

beyond time. 

I hope that by folding my past against your present, I have given 
you the courage to make your own history. 
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Dear Exponent II, 

Thanks so much for responding to my 
request for more information about single Mormon 
women and their struggles to find men to date. My 
Tequests were related to the homemaking meeting that 
we put on in January. We titled it: “Dating Relation- 
ships that Challenge Your Moral Convictions.” It was 
a bold move on our part to do something so daring, 
but it went extremely well. Usually we get about 15 
women out; at this meeting, we had 50+ women there. 
I think that we hit a nerve. 

I started out with some statistics to point out 
that most of us will not get what we want in terms of 
marriage because demographics show otherwise. For 
example, one-third of all women in the Church are 
single. For every 100 active women, there are only 19 
active men. And only 19% of the families in the 
Church are the traditional active father-mother- 
children families. 

To begin, we had a psychotherapist speaking 
on the emotional vulnerability of single Mormon 
women to bad relationships. Next, we had a role play 
where one of the characters had an unwanted preg- 
nancy after an involvement with a non-Mormon. 
Then, a female nurse working in ob/gyn talked about 
our sexual drive, sexual stimulation, and contracep- 


CALL FOR ENTRIES TO 
PERSONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


Why not spend part of this summer writing your 
entry to the Helen Candland Stark Personal Essay 
Contest. Author of the winning essay will be 
awarded $300, and that essay, along with the honor- 
able mention essays, will be published in Volume 18, 
Number 1. All of the submissions will be passed on 
to our Reader’s Committee for consideration. 

The deadline for submissions is September 1, 
1992. 

Please make your entries in triplicate and no 
longer than ten double-spaced manuscript pages 
(include an IBM, WordPerfect compatible disc, if 
possible) and send them to: 
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Arlington, MA 02174 





tion. Can you imagine that ina homemaking evening? 
Then our bishop spoke about dating and some of the 
problems that he sees. Following the panels remarks, 
we had lots of questions. 

I think this topic could use regular coverage 
in Exponent II. 


Jolene Ostler 
Pheonix, Arizona 





We are looking for an essay about being a single 

Mormon woman to use as the introduction to a 
"Sisters Help/Sisters Speak" column. Please send 
your submission to us by August 31, 1992. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 








Exponent II publishes articles dealing with 
issues of concern to women and of interest to women 
and men. Our aim is to provide an open forum for 
the honest exchange of ideas. We accept articles on 
Virtually any subject and in many genres—personal 
essays, book reviews, fiction, humor, and poetry. 
Because Exponent I/’s contributors and readers are 
predominantly Mormon, Mormon-related themes are 
common, 

We welcome work from the inexperienced as 
well as the more practiced writer. Our editors are 
prepared to work closely with authors to improve 
their material. All articles are subject to editing with 
the author’s approval. 

To help writers new to Exponent II, we propose 
the following guidelines: 





1. Revise your work carefully before 
submitting it. 

2.Type your manuscript double spaced and 
use only one side of the sheet. 

3. Place your name, address, phone number, 
and the ttle of your article in the upper 
right-hand comer of each page. 

4. Although we occasionally publish longer 
articles, try to limit your article to between 
five and six typewritten pages. 

5. Send an original plus three copies and an 
IBM-compatible disc, if possible. 

6. Keep a copy of your work; manuscripts 
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Dell H. Fox 
US Air Force navigator, Viet Nam 





"One winter day, the children cut out paper 
snowflakes for our windows and put several in 
their daddy’s letter to cheer him up. Ina couple 









of weeks, they were delighted when he sent some 
in return. [The children] were waving them 
around, playing with them. When I taped them 
to the window, however, my heart nearly stopped 
when I saw the patterns of B-52s and bombs cut 
neatly and cleverly in the paper. Startled and 
sobered, it hit me with great clarity that his world 
was one of war and airplanes and bombs... . , 
while my world was peace and security and the 
sweet, soft smell of laundry and children. It 
occurred to me that a kind, playful father with a 
sensitive artistic nature like his was in direct 
conflict with the grim tasks that he was now 


performing." 
Laura Nordin Fox, "Snowflakes of Irony," pages 8-9 
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Give the gift of EXPONENT I, a wonderful way for 
Mormon women to participate in the sharing of their 
lives. Reflecton common bonds. Expand understanding. 
Celebrate diversity. 
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